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THE SCRIPTURE IDEA OF SALVATION. 


The notion that the doctrine of a universal fall is taught 
and a general scheme of redemption foreshadowed in the 
third chapter of Genesis,— that all the subsequent develop- 
ments of soteriology may be said to lie in the bud in that 
earliest Scripture, awaiting the full efflorescence of four thou- 
sand years later,—all this is now generally recognized by 
impartial criticism as baseless and fantastic. In the concep- 
tion of their author, the words of the serpent were true: 
man did not die instantly, but did become “as gods,” attain- 
ing to knowledge of good and evil by eating the fruit of the 
tree of that knowledge. This attainment marked not by 
any means a fall, but rather a rise in his life; marked, in 
fact, his passage from the half-brute to the human state. 
True, the jealousy of Yahveh did visit on him expulsion 
from the Garden, and condemned him to a life of toil and 
care,— high price, one might complain, to pay for knowl- 
edge, for being man, but not higher, perhaps, than later 
times have often exacted. Childlike in simplicity is the 
dress of the ancient scribe’s idea, yet this itself strikes not 
so far wide of the mark. Ultra-conservative that he was, he 
yet had an open eye, and looked straight at the secret of the 
universe. Again, the seed of the woman is simply her whole 
posterity ; and the serpent is nothing but the serpent. Later 
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ages turned it into Satan, and Satan into a fallen angel, the 
principle of evil. Seriously to maintain such vagaries now, 
however, is to take a stand without the pale of argument. 

Nevertheless, though this specific parentage and lineage 
must be firmly and finally disclaimed for modern soteri- 
ology, the notion of Salvation itself may yet boast an illus- 
trious descent and a venerable antiquity. It is quite a mis- 
take to suppose it peculiar to Hebrew or even to Shemitic 
thought. When once the human mind has attained the 
notion of God as the sum of every excellence, whether by 
climbing the ladder of logic or by mounting on wings of 
intuition, and once attempts to grasp together the Ideal 
within and the Actual without, the jar and jangle of the two 
must stun it. From this tumult of contradiction between 
what is and what ought to be (this latter being the logical 
outcome of the ideal postulated), Religion has emerged. 
The mind cannot rest in contradiction. It will strive to 
embrace both the terms in some higher unity. It may be 
not clearly conscious of the nature of its own endeavor. 
But Jacob wrestled not the less stoutly because in the dark 
with a nameless adversary. 

The reconciliation proposed must always be inadequate, 
will often be grotesque, may sometimes be revolting. It 
will take its form from the national consciousness, the slow 
growth of centuries; it may take its color from the idiosyn- 
crasy of the individual in whom it first finds clear voice and 
distinct statement. By the subtile process of assimilation, so 
potent in both the inner and the outer world, the solution 
of the first brooding spirit may be adopted by all his likes: 
it may become a creed, a religion. No wonder if the spirit 
should hardly grasp in its entirety the stupendous problem 
of so conceiving the universe as to render it morally in- 
telligible. The finiteness of its clasp may show itself on 
the side of space, must show itself on the side of time. The 
thinker may work out the solution,—for himself like the 
Stoic, for his people like the prophet, for the world like 
the apostle ; but, in any case, his formula will apply only to 
the days that follow. The soul springs exultant into the 
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light of the future; it leaves behind and forgets, but does 
not illumine, the dark of the past. 

For all such speculation history falls into two ages, the 
present. and the age to come. It is in this last that the an- 
tagonisms of the first are composed, its wrongs righted, its 
enigmas solved. It is in the second that the first strikes 
root, thence it draws the sap of its being, thither it grows 
and tends. Itself is but a minute segment in the vast circle 
of history, without significance or independent existence. 
Happy the man who shall live to see the dawn of the better 
day, before whose eyes the mystery shall resolve itself, who 
shall have lot and parcel in the kingdom of the skies. He 
truly shall be saved. As for the rest, they perish, they are 
lost, unless indeed by some special mercy they are recalled 
from shadow-land. 

Thus may we see how deeply this notion of deliverance is 
implanted in the breast of man, how closely, how inextrica- 
bly it is intertwined with the hopes and fears, the longings 
and musings, that make him man, and not beast. Surely, 
even the most dwarfed, even the most deformed, issue of such 
earnest brooding on eternity must be recognized as human, 
must be treated with respect and some sort of sympathy. 

However it came to be, the fact is out of question that 
the prophets of the eighth century had the notion of Jeho- 
vah (Yahveh) as at least the highest incomparable God. If 
any reality at all was conceded to other gods, it was not of 
any such kind and degree as belonged to him. But, though 
this idea of his godhead was in fair way towards universali- 
zation and elevation into the concept of the God and Father 
of all men alike,— yea, of the Source of all being sentient 
and insentient, of the All-enfolder, the All-upholder,— it 
was still far from being completely denationalized. What- 
ever else he might already be or might yet become, Jehovah 
was still a tribal god; and his connection with the elect 
Israel was, out of measure, more vital and intimate than 
with any other people. Now, so long as he was merely a god 
among gods, it was only a question of which was strongest ; 
and border wars had little significance as world-history. But 
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when certain moral qualities were attached to him, and at 
the same time the limitations of his power were removed, 
the contradiction already spoken of emerged more or less 
clearly in consciousness. The Hebrew was not given to 
long ratiocination: he was, in fact, hardly capable of it; but 
he could hold together in thought such enthymemes as 
these: Jehovah is great and good; I am his worshipper; 
he will prosper me. 

But, in the times of the prophets, Israel was anything but 
prosperous. This clash between the facts of the case and the 
conclusions of reason is the motive of prophecy. To aban- 
don the first proposition was to fall into atheism; at least, 
away from monotheism. To yield up the last was to give up 
the problem, to fall into despair; hence the fearful emphasis 
with which the prophet rejects the second. Hence, too, the 
body of his message falls into two grand parts, expostula- 
tion and exhortation. The view of the immediate future 
of Jehovah’s people takes its tinge from the temper of the 
prophet: in Hosea it is very dark; in Isaiah, much brighter. 
In the main, however, he is overwhelmed with a sense of 
the dereliction of Israel, and is persuaded that naught but 
the severest chastisement, the most sifting judgment, will 
appease the offended majesty. But it is impossible that the 
‘prophetic soul should rest in such a conviction. It cannot 
be; at least, the spirit can find no repose in the idea that the 
God of Israel has made and chosen and reared his people 
only for naught, only to be swept away like chaff in the 
hurricane of his righteous wrath. He does not work in 
vain. He selected his people for a purpose, and, though 
earth quake and heaven pass away, that purpose must abide 
and move to fulfilment. 

Such, at least, is the attitude of the prophetic, the relig- 
ious spirit; and it is especially to note that this refusal to 
impute failure to God may, with equal logical right, be 
made in case of an individual, of a race, of the world. The 
prophet’s view did not reach to the last. It did not stop 
with the first, but was focused on the second. If the gra- 
cious will of Jehovah as to his elect could not be conceived as 
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thwarted, then must there be saved at least a remnant from 
the fiery judgment ready to break forth over the earth. This 
seed of salvation would then shoot up into a noble tree, to 
overshadow all lands. Thus the prophetic fancy revels in 
vision of the era to come, when the contrarieties of the pres- 
ent shall all be annulled, when the divine will shall have 
melted the refractory stuff of the earth to obedience, though 
in the furnace of his fury, and the current of history shall 
slide along without a ripple in its God-appointed channels. 

Of necessity, the prophet’s conception of this Golden Age 
was cast in his native moulds of thought. Had he been a 
loyal Briton, he would have sung of a benevolent and harm- 
less monarch, a complaisant House of Lords, an able Minis- 
try, with patriotic and watchful Commons. Asan American, 
he would have celebrated a firm Executive, an independent 
Congress, an incorruptible Bench, a non-partisan Civil Ser- 
vice. But, as a son of Jacob, he pictured a united, prosper- 
ous, and glorified Israel, a conquering King, scion of David's 
stem, who should chain victory to his chariot-wheels and 
compass the nations in career of triumph. Such was the 
Messianic Expectation, which is thus seen to be in its matter 
the common, the rightful, the inalienable property of the 
religious spirit; while its form is taken from the special 
Hebrew national consciousness, is moulded by the condi- 
tions of time and space that environed the prophet, is the 
daughter of the sky that bent above him and of the earth 
that stood fast under his feet. 

As to the guise and color of this hope, be it remarked, 
moreover, that they varied with the varying political and 
social surroundings. Now the Messiah may appear as king, 
now again as priest, now indeed may lose all personality, 
and only the theocratic State be pushed to the fore-front and 
glorified. This, however, is not the place to follow out such 
vacillations in shape or complexion. Only the observation 
is needed that with the final overthrow of polytheism and 
its burial in the ruins of Jerusalem, followed by the promul- 
gation of the priestly code, the life of the people was turned 
into a new channel, and flowed for a while with a smoother 
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current. The attention of the pious Israelite was now fixed 
upon the Law, and his energies were bent to its literal and 
complete fulfilment. But this was only a means to an end. 
He had never forgotten the promises of the prophets. Alas! 
the realization still lingered afar off, awaiting, he believed, a 
worthy people. Hence, with passionate legalism, with fanat- 
ically punctilious piety, he sought to hasten the tardy pur- 
pose of the skies, and to drag down upon him the Kingdom 
of Heaven by force. 

Neither must it be omitted, in passing, that the searching 
judgment to overtake the race had no direct or necessary 
reference to the past, but only to the future. Its object was 
not to undo the accomplished wrong, but merely to provide 
against its repetition. This was undoubtedly a contracted 
view of the matter. A thorough-going theodicy cannot be 
content with a rational future only. To say that “evil will 
cease to be” does not finally and satisfactorily explain why 
evil ever was. But, as all modern attempts to justify the 
past have failed, we can readily forgive the ancient-for not 
attempting. Be this as it may, certain it is, as stated, that 
the judgment of the prophets is not a rectification of the 
past, but a provision for the future. Not until in Daniel 
xii. 2, long after the prophets (165 B.c.), and then only 
under Persian impulse,* does the notion of even a partial 
resurrection, with recompense and retribution, come forward 
in Hebrew literature. Not even in apostolic times had 
the notion established itself. There is no trace of it in 
Paul; while in Jewish-Christian circles, so late as the 
Teaching, the resurrection is expressly limited to the saints. 
Herewith agrees, too, the Apocalyptist, adding, however, a 
second supplementary resurrection after the lapse of a thou- 
sand years. That distinguished saints, especially martyrs, 
whether to Jewish or to Christian faith, should not by acci- 
dent of time or malice of man be excluded from the joys of 
the Kingdom, and that arch-enemies of the faith, monsters 
of iniquity, should not by opportune death in the midst of 
prosperity wholly escape the just vengeance of the Almighty, 

; * By consensus of opposing schools of criticism. 
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—these were such natural, near-lying thoughts that one 
would rather wonder if they had not intruded themselves 
into a system of ideas that originally reserved no place for 
them. But in all such concessions there is naught to un- 
settle our fundamental thesis that judgment, in its original 
prophetic conception not at all, and in its later evolution 
only incidentally and partially, had any reference to the 
past, being content to order the future aright. And this 
is in the highest degree natural. In childhood and youth, 
as well of the race as of the individual, the face is fixed 
forward, the time to come engrosses attention: little or no 
account is taken of the dead past. But in manhood and age 
the look is further and further deflected towards the days 
that are no more, but grow in significance as they grow in 
number. Disappointed again and again by the revelations 
of the future, we turn to the mysteries of the past, we peer 
into its depths, we live it over again, we refuse to believe 
that it is irretrievably lost. 

In modern times, the relations that first obtained among 
the ideas here under review have been greatly altered. The 
judgment has been displaced from its old position in the 
middle or at the beginning of history, and fixed definitely at 
the end. What follows is not, in our minds, any continua- 
tion of human history, but is rather angelic history, if his- 
tory it can be named at all. Judgment is no longer wholly 
or mainly reformative; on the contrary, it is altogether 
retributive. The theatre of its action is no longer earth, 
but heaven. Its jurisdiction, from being confined to the 
present and within the border-lands of Palestine, is stretched 
out over the whole planet, if not the whole solar system, and 
from the last to the first generation of men. 

It would be weak and childish to quarrel with the course 
of growth and development which this noticn has taken, 
which was, indeed, prescribed unalterably in the constitu- 
tion of the human mind and the outer circumstances of its 
history. But we may with propriety consider this genesis 
in forming our estimate of the final product, and inquire as 
to any feature whether it has logical or only historical si - 
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nificance. Thus, the notion of election entered of necessity 
into the old conception,— not, however, because it inhered 
in the religious elements that went to make up that concep- 
tion, but because it lay embedded in the national conscious- 
ness whence the conception sprang. Jehovah was only in 
second line God of all the earth: he was, first of all, the 
God of Israel. So soon, then, as the idea of God is dena- 
tionalized, so soon should the notion of election of a people 
fall away; it is an historic, not a logical element, and its re- 
tention in modern times is a logical oversight daily growing 
more patent and painful. 

If, now, we listen attentively and with open ear to the 
New Testament, we shall find the foregoing confirmed, illus- 
trated, and more sharply defined. The key-note of the Gos- 
pels is the note of judgment; for they open with a “ voice 
of one crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord, make straight his paths.” * It is the stern form of the 
Baptist, the second Elijah, that meets us at the portal; and 
his mission is to proclaim the instant advent ofthe long- 
delayed judgment. He is to make ready the way for Jeho- 
vah, he is the immediate forerunner of the Almighty Judge: 
“One Mightier than I cometh behind me, the thong of 
whose sandals I am not fit to stoop and unloose. I baptized 
you with water, but he shall baptize you with Holy Spirit.” 
Such the benign promise of salvation to the elect, to such 
as approve themselves the true Israel by change of heart. 
But the sterner features are still more prominent. To some 
he said, “ Brood of vipers, who warned you to flee from the 
impending wrath?” Already the axe is laid at the root of 
the tree, the fire awaits the worthless; while, of the Stronger 
that comes, it is said, * Whose winnowing-shovel is in his 
hand, and he will thoroughly cleanse his threshing-floor, and 
gather his grain into garner; but the chaff he will burn up 
with unquenchable fire.” 

Christians of every age have delighted to recognize the 
Mightier in Jesus the Christ; but it is certain as can be that 





*The original (Isa. xl. 3) is most suggestive: “ A voice crying, In the wilderness 
prepare ye a track for Yahveh, level in the desert a road for our God,” 
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the original reference was not to Messiah, but to God him- 

self. Nowhere in Hebrew Scriptures is the way of Mes- 
siah prepared before him, nowhere has he a forerunner 
Elijah, nowhere does he come to fiery judgment. On the 
other hand, all of these traits are ascribed especially to Jeho- 
vah. In fact, the keen sense of the impotence of the Law 
and of obedience thereto in turning the course of events 
had long since well-nigh erased from Jewish conscious- 
ness the notion of Messiah as an individual, engraving in- 
stead the conviction that the catastrophe must be a direct 
inroad of divine omnipotence, and .that God would reign in 
person over the rehabilitated State. We dismiss this vivid 
picture with the further remark that the judgment smites 
the present generation only, that it applies apparently to 
Israel only, and that salvation is naught but escape from its 
fierce ordeal. 

After the beheading * of the vehement preacher of God's 
imminent oncoming to judgment, and of the need of repen- 
tance and baptism as a charm against its fury, the proclama- 
tion of the nigh approach of the kingdom was taken up by 
Jesus. Exactly what was the burden of his message, it is 
hard or impossible now to determine, so indistinguishably 
interwoven are his own ideas with those of his disciples. 
But that task is not now before us. After his death and 
resurrection, his disciples were logically driven to the doc- 
trine of a second coming, to fall in with the judgment so 
long expected, so long delayed. The scene of this coming 
(xapovsia) was, of course, to be Palestine, in fact Jerusalem. 
There was the throne to be established; thence, as from a 
centre, the circle of its sway was to expand over the adjoin- 
ing nations, even to Rome, even at last to remotest Scythia. 

Of this picture, but few characteristics have present in- 
terest for us. The lively sketch (Matt. xxv. 31-46) is cer- 
tainly not from the hand of Jesus, yet it displays at least 
one trait distinctly Christian. The Son of Man comes as 
king (Messiah), on clouds, begirt with angels. Around 
him, seated on his throne of glory, are gathered his disci- 

—«# And not before; in Mark i. 14, rapado0ijva: is given up todeath. = 
2 
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ples, the Christians, the elect, who are saved already, and 
now sit like associate justices around the chair of the Judge 
Supreme. All nations summoned before this dread tribunal 
are parted to right and left, like sheep and goats. Those 
are then invited, much to their own surprise, to share in the 
joys of the kingdom; while these are dismissed into eternal 
fire. The principle of this tremendous division is stated 
to be humanity to Christians: the sheep had sheltered, the 
goats had neglected, “these, my brethren,” in affliction. 
This ground is not quite broad enough for a modern Chris- 
tian to stand on, but it is eternally sure and steadfast. The 
most important yield, however, of this passage is that the 
Christians are among the judges, not among the judged; * 
while conduct, and not creed, is the ground of mercy. Fur- 
ther, we note that the judgment does not touch the past, but 
merely overwhelms in destruction the present existing ele- 
ments hostile or unsuited to the kingdom. The symbol of 
this annihilation is the ‘‘age-enduring fire,” which is nothing 
but the “quenchless fire” in John’s preaching, whose sole 
function is to burn up, utterly to destroy. True, they go 
away into “age-lasting,” if you will, “éverlasting” punish- 
ment: this, however, is itself the fire,t the total destruction, 
which latter, of course, lasts forever. The notion of eternal 
retributive torment is quite foreign to the text. The mo- 
tive of the whole proceeding, be it still insisted, is not ret- 
rospective, but prospective; not to rectify the past, but to 
regulate the future by annulment of all refractory agents. 
This is not the place to discuss the overgrown imagery of 
the Apocalyptist. Suffice it that his picture of the first 
judgment, on thrones (xx. 4), with the millennial reign, fits 
well enough in the synoptic framework, for which, however, 
his second (xx. 11) is much too vast. Of the two pictures, 
the former is historically, the latter metaphysically, justified. 
Their coexistence has no sort of justification ; and the anom- 


- *The phrase “6 these, my brethren,” irreferable alike to sheep and to goats, proves 
this. 
) 
+The Italists felt this, and rendered xéAacw by ignem, ambustionem, combus- 
tionem ; while the wavering text of verse 41 shows the effort to express the notion of 
entire extinction, a 
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aly has long been a trial — sometimes too hard —for Ortho- 
doxy. We leave them, remarking that the appalling meta- 
phor of the pool of fire, rolling on high the sulphurous 
smoke of its torment unto wons of wons, is metaphor only, 
and on resolution into its Old Testament constituents 
(Gen. xix. 24, 28; Isa. xxxiv. 9, 10) will be found to figure 
desolation and irremediable ruin. Why cast Death and 
Hades into it, except to cancel them from the list of exist- 
ences ? 

The compiler -of Acts puts into Peter’s mouth the ex- 
hortation, “Save yourselves from this crooked generation.” 
Such words would sound very strange on the lips of the 
modern exhorter. His cry is quite another,— “Save your- 
selves from hell.” Such is the terror he sets before the 
sinner. But the apostolic age says only “from this genera- 
tion,’— from the onrushing ruin that is to sweep away this 
present generation from the earth. Of salvation from hell 
it knows nothing. 

Turning now to the apostle Paul, we issue from cloud 
and storm and darkness into the clear, calm sunlight gild- 
ing the mountain-tops. Instead of huge, unwieldy symbols, 
images gorgeous, gigantic, grotesque, we see marshalled 
before us a compact array of sharp, distinct concepts. This 
uplifting of the formless stuff of the imagination into the 
region of reason, its reduction to definite notions, and their 
articulation into a coherent system,—all this and far more 
was the work of the hermit of Arabia. We shall take a 
later occasion to examine it more closely. 


CoNRAD MASCOL. 





Charity Studies. 


CHARITY STUDIES. 


My charity work among the poor classes of Indianapolis 
began in February, 1879, and ended in August, 1884. Dur- 
ing this time, about five thousand cases or applications came 
under my personal knowledge and observation, each solicit- 
ing aid in one form or another. These five thousand cases 
represented in the aggregate about twenty thousand persons, 
whose lives I met, saw, and touched more or less directly 
and intimately. The experiences of these years have been 
put into such form as will, possibly, be helpful to other 
charity workers, and of value as testimony to the general 
student of this branch of sccial science. They will be con- 
sidered under four general heads. 

In country, village, and small city life there is a certain 
community of feeling, a neighborly acquaintance, relation, 
and interest, very personal and sincere. Life in these com- 
munities is comparatively unselfish, sympathetic, and cohe- 
sive. In larger cities, the personal interest in each one’s 
welfare vanishes. In the competitions of business and social 
life, one forgets the personal duties due to the neighbor over 
the way, and to families living in the humbler portions of 
the city. To large and growing cities is added each year 
the increment of a new and mixed population, a large por- 
tion of which is invariably of the poorer and least prosperous 
classes. From the tendency of the country population to 
drift into the large cities springs the great social danger of 
our present American life. Consider what these figures 
mean: in the East 35 per cent., in the West 15 per cent., in 
the South 7 per cent., of the total population, are within city 
limits. They are drawn by the fascinating and gravitating 
force of city life. With the ceaseless tide of young men, 
who are to make the city strong and prosperous, come the 
unskilled workman, the poor farmer, the unapprenticed car- 
penter, the “ne’er-do-well,” and the shifting, migrating 
horde that makes up the “dangerous classes,” the shiftless, 
the dissolute, the vicious, and the criminal: some to “find 
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a job,” some led by the illusive hope of getting an easy liv- 
ing. Many are simply ordinary workmen, with large fam- 
ilies, who have failed to succeed elsewhere, usually in the 
country or smaller towns, and been beguiled by some hear- 
say report of the city as an industrial Eden, where little 
work commands high pay. When once there, what then? 
Says one well qualified to judge of the result : — 


There is a disturbance of the social equilibrium. They are a 
part of the time out of work; they have no certainties of steady 
employment; they live from hand to mouth; they can learn no 
provident habit, since they never have enough tc save ; they can- 
not maintain regular work, habits; they cannot afford to pay rent 
enough to live apart from other families; they crowd into small 
rooms which have no adequate provision for sewage, pure air, 
or pure water; there are no open spaces for the children to play 
in; neatness and order disappear; the man frequents the corner 
or the saloon; the woman finds no companionship save that of 
dirty, dishevelled women.” 


Already there are in these cities more people than can 
get a living. New and undesirable arrivals, once upon the 
ground, make bad matters worse. Some of necessity must 
remain a portion of the time idle; others work on alternate 
days or only occasionally. So, once located, those already 
half-dependent remain, and “fight it out” between work 
and hunger. Thus follows a disturbance of what would be 
a normal condition of the labor market in our larger towns. 
There is an oversupply of hands, a scarcity of work. Dur- 
ing the busy summer months, these poor people manage to 
keep their physical wants supplied; but, when work grows 
scarce with the approach of winter, other and imperious 
wants must be met. Sickness is always at hand, fuel and 
clothing are vital needs; and so the season from November 
to March finds them in their most helpless and necessitous 
condition. 

Some escape the threatened danger by vigorous personal 
effort and a resolve to eat no other man’s bread. But the 
greater number, once dependent, once “on the books,” are 
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very likely to continue there or reappear at intervals more 
or less irregular. Others, failing to receive this aid or 
choosing not to apply for it, resort to those devious methods 
known to the most destitute and depraved. Petty thievery 
abounds. Hunger crowds out what weak scruple there 
may be, and what is at first half-innocently “picked up” 
soon becomes dexterous thievery. The descent to “beat- 
ing” the landlord, grocer, and coal-dealer is an easy step. 
To trace these steps from self-help to intemperate habits, 
and thence to the grosser forms of vice, impurity, and crime, 
is a common sequence of life among the very poor. Want 
and crime go hand in hand. To find long-continued want 
without some accompanying criminal record is a discovery 
of heroic virtue. Here we touch that great fact of the 
genesis of crime in our large cities. But our topic is not 
the criminal problem of our cities; and, with this simple 
hint, we leave its consideration here. 

Experience has shown the disastrous evils of indiscrimi- 
nate alms-giving. ‘Gratuitous relief,” says Robert Treat 
Paine, “ fosters thriftlessness, indolence, and blamable ineffi- 
ciency, lessening self-respect and self-reliance. While a 
kindly impulse may prompt you to give relief, your duty 
to the family requires you to consider their moral good, and 
not the gratification of your own emotions. Relief is easy 
to give. Permanent improvement is slow and hard to effect. 
Carry aid too far, and aid a man so often or so unwisely as 
to sap his manhood, his self-respect, his self-reliance, and 
charity has left a curse where it came to bless.” Wherever 
general out-door relief has been tried, it has only served to 
increase the very evil it sought to remove. This sort of 
“charity” only gives vitality to a constantly growing evil 
of a most malignant character. It impairs the wage-earning 
ability of each dependant. It corrodes the manhood ; it con- 
firms the dangerous habit of trying to live without work. 
Though one bestow all his goods to feed the poor, and have 
not method in his charity, it profiteth them nothing. 

But we come in time to regard voluntary poverty, or the 
habit of dependence, as a low form of social disease, much 
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of it inherited, much of it eonstantly reproduced. At the 
base of it we find a marked defect or constitutional debility 
of the manhood. In every case of chronic dependence there 
will be found somewhere in the past family history a break- 
ing down of the usual personal incentives to industry, a 
weakening of the primal instinct for self-support. Along 
with this has gone an undermining of the moral, social, and 
domestic virtues. Hence the need of a careful, personal 
study of each such instance. The symptoms come to be 
very familiar and unmistakable in the experience of every 
charity worker. That which appeals so strongly to senti- 
mental charity is a symptom of an abnormal social condi- 
tion, having its origin far back in years, possibly in other 
generations. ‘To its study we must bring a searching inves- 
tigation, that involves a long record of personal or family 
history. The regimen to be prescribed is no charity “ cure- 
all,” no quack prescription of “give, asking no questions.” 
The true charity must be to restore such persons to their 
right relation with society by urging and even compelling 
upon them the habits of industry, thrift, and domestic 
economy. This is not an easy charity. It is more than 
palliative. It is radical as to the study of causes, construc- 
tive and reformatory in its methods of treatment. Doubt- 
less, it is the business of every city to know accurately the 
needs of its own dependent citizens, and to provide for their 
wants. But, since cities have not yet realized the impor- 
tance of this work, it remains for private and voluntary 
organizations to take it in hand, and carry out its humane 
and beneficent objects.* The announced objects of these 
charitable agencies are the following: (1) to reduce va- 
grancy and pauperism, and ascertain their true causes; (2) 
to prevent indiscriminate and duplicate giving; (3) to se- 
cure the community from imposture; (4) to see that all 
deserving cases of destitution are properly relieved. 


*They are generally known as Charity Organization Societies or Associated 
Charities, and sprang from a parent society organized in London in 1869, This sys" 
tem was introduced into the United States by Rev. A. H. Gurteen, of Buffalo, and 
has increased until now over fifty such societies are in actual operation. All these 
methods are simply modifications of the system of charity work carried on for many 
years in Elberfeld, Germany, and known as the “ Elberfeld system.” 
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What such organization may do for a city of eighty-five 
thousand inhabitants is seen in the history of charitable 
work in Indianapolis during the past seven years. Here, 
the most wide-spread and unrestrained charity aid was for- 
merly given, both officially and privately, with little or no 
investigation. The official relief in one year alone (1876) 
amounted to $55,000. Under a rigid system of investiga- 
tion, three years later, this same official relief was reduced 
to $7,000, and all necessary want was adequately relieved. 
It was formerly the favorite winter resort of hundreds of 
tramps, who spread its reputation for benevolence far and 
wide. To this charitable Mecca came the travelling “ Amer- 
ican gypsy” families, always going somewhere and never 
getting there. Here were sent the poor and pauper families 
of other cities throughout the State. This indiscriminate, 
official, out-door relief had gradually raised up and perpetu- 
ated, and was supporting in shameless dependency, thou- 
sands of pauper and poor families, which otherwise would 
have been earning their own support; and, in turn; imposed a 
heavy local taxation upon the city, filled its streets with house- 
to-house beggars and tramps, and nourished and educated in 
semi-dependence hundreds of the children of these families, 
who, in time, grew up expecting and demanding regular pub- 
lic aid. To-day, the dependent and pauper and criminal 
classes and families are known, down to the minutest detail of 
significant fact ; they are classified and treated according to 
their individual needs. To a few societies is given the dis- 
pensing of aid, always upon recommendation of a central 
board; to another, the investigation of all applications for 
relief; to a third, the care of the children; to another, the 
needs of the sick. Thus, all the necessitous and crying 
wants of the city are promptly and kindly met. Its streets 
to-day are very free from the tramp; of chronic street beg- 
ging there is very little; the worthy and unworthy poor are 
known, so that there need be only a minimum of the ill-use 
or abuse of charity funds. There is constant care and watch- 
fulness that no one suffers for the coarser necessities of 
life, or falls out by the way, or is neglected; yet the work 
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is most helpful in its personal oversight, its cheering visits, 
and its tender ministrations at the homes of the poor them- 
selves. 

In the term “ poverty,” we have various stages of individ- 
ual dependence and merit. The poor we are to have with us 
always. The weak must always exist together with the 
strong, the foolish with the wise, the irresolute and infirm 
of purpose with the positive and energetic. As soon as we 
apply the moral test, those included under the general term 
“ poverty ” separate into two clearly defined classes,— the 
worthy and the unworthy poor. To the industrious as well 
as the idle come the exigencizs, dangers, and losses common 
to all. Sickness, invalidism, death, loss of property, or 
other means of self-support, loss of lucrative positions, do- 
mestic unhappiness,— these are but a part of the sad list 
which is so common to the experience of the poor, and 
yet which they are least able to withstand. Each aids in 
breaking down that self-reliant spirit whose absence is the 
greatest poverty indeed. The old, the infirm, the sick, the 
invalids, the crippled and blind, the deaf and dumb, the in- 
sane, fatherless children, widows and deserted wives,— 
all go to swell the lengthening list of woes that appeal to 
the benevolence and conscience of each community. 

Except in the classes bordering on pauperism, the poor 
wish, far less than we generally suppose, outright gifts of 
food or money. The first breaking down of self-respect, 
even among these, is not an easy or a pleasant process. 
The poor themselves are usually ignorant of what has 
brought them into, and still keeps them in, their dependent 
condition. Alone, unaided in fighting off, year after year, 
the real dragons in the pathway of their daily lives, the poor 
become discouraged, bewildered. They need information, 
advice, guidance. “Not alms, but a friend,” they seem 
always to be saying to us. In the competitions of social 
and business life in the city, society has unknowingly with- 
held much from its poorer members. 

The physical evils and surroundings of the poor must be 
carefully studied, their moral environment, the industrial 

3 
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relation made more permanent and remunerative, the social 
and home instincts developed, so as to reach a higher stand- 
ard of living. This must be done through personal effort, 
through friends, wise, kind, and sympathetic. Little can be 
done by legislation, by organized legal efforts, or by social 
and reformatory schemes which leave out the personal ele- 
ment or factor in their execution: it is only personal influ- 
ence and contact that can build character, form habits of 
industry and thrift, and establish that better way of living 
so desirable among the poor. The task is one of education. 
No improvement in the external condition-of the poor can 
be wrought out at arms’ length. Only by contact of per- 
sonal friendship and devotion, by giving knowledge and 
wisdom, the best one has to give, can we look for any per- 
manent improvement of the condition of the poor. 

Not every one who wishes ever so sincerely to help the 
poor can do it. Not every one can reach them, even when 
seated among them. It requires great good sense, deep sym- 
pathy, practical knowledge of the wants and means of every- 
day life, and a wealth of good cheer. To those who need 
so much, much must go in the most delicate, helpful, and 
cheering ways. Says one, speaking from personal knowl- 
edge: “ The best thought of to-day proclaims through the 
civilized world that money is impotent to deal with the 
great problem of pauperism. It is not this society, it is not 
any society, which can itself do the work. Nothing will 
avail but the earnest co-operation of all good men and 
women who know the need and hear the cry, and are ready 
to respond, each devoting a little of his time and thought 
and love to helping up one or two of those who are down.” 
The highest grade of citizenship and Christian manhood 
will be none too good for its accomplishment. There needs 
consecration born of the sense of human brotherhood, to 
which we all owe allegiance, all sharing equally in its deg- 
radation, equally in its attainments. We need one another, 
— the rich the poor, the poor the rich. It has been so from 
the beginning: it will be so to the end. We are, indeed, 
our brothers’ keepers, as a part of that mutual compact 
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known as society. The harm that comes to one comes to 
all; that which helps one raises every other. It is the law 
of our existence that no man can live or die to himself 
alone: each is bound up in all, and all in each. 


Henry D. STEVENs. 


JOHANNES RONGE AND THE ENGLISH 
PROTESTANTS. 


European newspapers announce the death at Vienna, in 
his seventy-fifth year, of Johannes Ronge, who forty years 
ago was called by his German countrymen “the Luther of 
the nineteenth century.” My personal acquaintance with 
Ronge did not commence until after he had outlived his 
reputation ; and, if I recall his memory now, it is not to cas- 
tigate the faults of a dead man, but to hold up the mirror 
of history to those Pharisees who thank the Lord that they 
are not as he was, and the spiritual pride of whose fathers 
was far more injurious to the cause of Protestantism and of 
civil and religious liberty than the errors of this man. That 
the best friends of humanity entertained high hopes of 
Ronge, even at so far a distance from the scene of his labors 
as America, may be inferred from the following lines ad- 
dressed to him by one who still voices the most Christian 
sentiment of his time,— the poet John G. Whittier : — 


“ Servant of him whose mission high and holy 
Is to the poor, the suffering, and the lowly, 
Thrust not his Eden promise from our sphere, 
Distant and dim beyond the blue sky’s span ; 
Like John of Patmos, see it now and here, 
The New Jerusalem come down to man.” 


If the professing Christians of England had been actuated 
by the-spirit expressed, not in these lines alone, but in 
almost every poem that Whittier has written, they might 
have guided into useful channels that movement of which 
Johannes Ronge was the nominal, though hardly the real, 
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head. The immediate cause of Ronge’s extraordinary and 
transitory popularity was the publication, by Robert Blum, 
of his manly protest against one of those vulgar and impu- 
dent frauds, which under varying forms may be found 
among people of every race and religion, wherever there is 
ignorance enough to believe them and roguery enough to 
use them. In England and America, the high priests of 
such frauds may be found among the managers of limited 
liability companies, who, by promising high interest to 
greedy fools, defraud their witless partners of the principal. 
In France, holding up before a discontented mob a bloody 
rag, labelled La Gloire or La Revanche, and promising to 
win for them the German Rhine, they lead them on to the 
disasters and humiliations of Sedan. In Germany, where 
the people are more peaceful and religious, they invade the 
realm of Christian faith, and drag the Most Holy in the 
mire, to serve their selfish ends. 

The infidel pope, Leo X., wanted money to build St. Peter’s. 
To raise it, his minions peddled indulgences; and the monk 
of Erfurt gave vent to his indignation at this unholy traffic 
in words that shook the Vatican to its very foundations, 
and gave to the England of Shakespeare, Cromwell, and 
Milton, to the America of Washington and Franklin, the 
inspiration of their grand careers. But Germany, the home 
of that Reformation, was torn in pieces by the wars between 
Catholic and Protestant, and was betrayed by the very Prot- 
estant princes in whom she put her trust. Thus, even in 
1844, the Vatican exercised a tremendous influence over 
the Protestant rulers of Germany, as it is now beginning, 
through European exiles, to influence even the State of New 
York. 

Arnoldi, the bishop of Tréves on the Moselle, wanted 
money to complete the cathedral of that city. The signs of 
the times in Prussia led him to believe that he might fol- 
low with impunity the example’ of Pope Leo X. -In the 
reliquary of the cathedral was an old garment, apparently of 
Byzantine workmanship, which relic-mongers called “ the 
holy coat of Jesus,” pretending that it really was the seam- 
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less coat mentioned in John xix. 23, for which the Roman 
executioners of Jesus Christ cast lots. From the 18th 
of August to the 14th of September, 1844, the pretended 
relic was exposed in the cathedral of Tréves to public 
adoration. The fraud seemed to be successful; and above 
half a million pious and ignorant Catholics, led by their 
priests, made pilgrimages to Tréves, and sang litanies, whose 
burden was, “ Holy coat, pray for us.” Fraulein von Droste 
Vischering, a member of one of those families whom the 
Germans, queerly enough, called noble, was said to have 
been healed of an otherwise incurable disease by the influ- 
ence of the coat. Perhaps the mind-curists, or Christian 
Scientists, of modern Boston, may explain the pretended 
miracle. 

Money flowed into the bishop’s coffers. The Protestants 
held their peace. How could they, seeing the tremendous 
frauds perpetrated by the princely rulers of their own 
churches, dare to cast a stone on the Roman Catholics? 
But the protest came with singular propriety from the breast 
of an honest Catholic priest in Prussian Silesia, the friend 
and the spokesman of the believing but ignorant peasants, 
whose simple faith was so foully abused for the purpose of 
getting their money. This was Johannes Ronge. 

On the Ist of October, 1844, Robert Blum, himself the 
son of pious Roman Catholics at Cologne on the Rhine, pub- 
lished at Leipzig a protest against Bishop Arnoldi’s fraud, 
signed by Johannes Ronge, a Roman Catholic priest. 
Ronge’s enemies say that the letter was not written by him, 
but by a Protestant nobleman, Count Reichenbach, whose 
guest Ronge had been. It is quite possible that Reichen- 
bach may have suggested the idea, and Ronge given it 
expression. But the chief indisputable facts are that 
Ronge had the courage, by signing this protest, to chal- 
lenge the action of his superiors, and that the letter itself 
contains not a word that an honest Catholic priest may not 
say without doing violence to his faith. It afforded the 
Vatican an opportunity of disavowiug and reproving Ar- 
noldi’s infamous fraud and the insult which he had offered 
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to the German people. They were on their trial, not he. 
Two months later, they answered by sending Ronge his sen- 
tence of excommunication and degradation, which thence- 
forward became his badge of honor; and Ronge was greeted 
with loud acclaim by the leaders of German life as the 
prophet of a new era. 

Four months before this, another German priest, Johannes 
Czerski, had seceded from Rome, and formed a free Catholic 
Church at Schneidemiihl, in Posen. The reformers in the 
Lutheran and Calvinist Churches of Germany, then called 
“Friends of Light” or “ Protestant Friends,” also sympa- 
thized with Ronge’s movement. An effort was made to 
unite in common organized action the representatives of 
these three streams of tendency: that of Czerski, which 
kept closest to the lines of the sixteenth century reforma- 
tion; that of Ronge, who emphasized the revolt of manhood 
against the fetters which the Vatican and its lackeys among 
the Protestant princes of Germany alike sought to impose 
on the the spirit of God in humanity; and the ‘Protestant 
Friends, who represented a reverent, scholarly, and morally 
lofty radicalism in the exposition of the Biblical records. 

They met in council at Leipzig, to agree on some principle 
of organization. It would have been well if they had fol- 
lowed Whittier’s advice given to Ronge in the sonnet 


already quoted,— 
“ Not to feed 


Earth’s starving millions with the husks of creed.” 


They took only the second best position, adopting a mod- 
ified form of the Apostles’ Creed; and at once a conflict 
arose between Czerski, who with his adherents wanted to 
impose upon men far more learned in theology than he was 
his narrow interpretation of the Godhead of Jesus, and the 
liberal party, represented by Blum, Wigard, and Ronge, 
who, whatever may have been their own belief, would keep 
the door open for the co-operation of those who adopt the 
broad Unitarian view of Christ’s humanity and divinity. 
The liberals won the day. If we Unitarians believe that 
in all humility we can discern the hand of God in human 
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history, how much more, a fortiori, must those believe it 
who accept without question every statement respecting it 
that is recorded in Hebrew or Christian Scripture! To 
them, even though they believed in the Trinitarian shibbo- 
leth, it must have appeared, had they possessed any spirit- 
ual discernment, that on the free platform offered by Ronge 
and his associates they might take the hand held out to 
them, in the certainty that, where Trinitarian and Unitarian 
met on the same field of labor, the faith which had the most 
devoted adherents must conquer. 

The signs of the times were singularly favorable to an 
alliance between the two chief Protestant powers of Europe. 
The political reformers of Germany looked on the English 
Constitution as a model for their own. The King of 
Prussia, as well-meaning when he ascended the throne as 
Ronge was when called to the nominal leadership of the 
new German Church, had sent a commission to investigate 
the working of our State Churches in England and Scotland. 
And it is characteristic that a member of that commission, 
Sydow, finding in England the works of the American 
Unitarian, Dr. Channing, was so impressed by them that 
he translated them into German. Various other signs of 
the times indicated to those who without signs and wonders 
could follow the ways of the spirit that a full and free 
intercourse between the Protestants of both countries would 
have the most beneficial effects on their governments, and 
through them on the peace of Europe. 

But even signs and wonders would have hardly roused 
into Christian action the men who derived pecuniary adyan- 
tage from their connection with the church institutions of 
England. ‘The Unitarians, indeed, represented by Mar- 
tineau, Wicksteed, Beard, John James Tayler, etc., sent 
an address of greeting to Ronge and his adherents, quite 
in the spirit of Whittier’s sonnet. But the leaders of the 
Established Church of England could hardly join him in 
blaming Arnoldi’s fraud without condemning themselves, 
The Trinitarian non-conformists, organized on the platform 
of the Evangelical Alliance, might have rendered great ser- 
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vice to England if they had greeted the new German re- 
formers as the great poet of their theology, John Milton, 
would undoubtedly have done, had he been living now. 
But we saw thirty years later how the president of the 
Evangelical Alliance in New York was far less careful about 
drawing the lines between true and false declarations of 
value at the New York custom-house than about those 
which excluded the disciples of Channing from the platform 
on which he presided; and the action of his predecessors 
in London, in 1846, the Right Hon. W. Cowper and his 
myrmidons, reminds one rather of a pack of shopkeepers 
seeking a pretence to boycott some successful rival than of 
a Christian meeting. 

Money had been sent from England in great sums to sup- 
port the reactionary ecclesiastical policy advocated by Heng- 
stenberg; and, so long as it was supposed that Ronge could 
be used in the same interest, attempts were made to gain 
him. When the Trinitarian shibboleth led to the conflict 
between him and Czerski, the latter visited England. He 
was permitted to appear before the Alliance after remain- 
ing some days under the surveillance of a German preacher, 
Herschell, who answered for his orthodoxy; but, spite of 
all the concessions which Czerski made to the party of dog- 
matic intolerance, he was still too liberal for them, and 
they let him drop. The bold intolerance, the Pharisaic in- 
solence, the self-sufficient theologic ignorance of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance in England became known through all 
Germany, and excited the intensest disgust among the Prot- 
estants and joy among the papists. And so, through the 
want of faith, hope, and charity among the official represen- 
tatives of English Christianity, the grand opportunity of 
serving their country and their cause was lost. 

We, who have watched the slow growth of the old Catho- 
lic Church in Germany, spite of the half-hearted support 
offered it by certain English bishops, or the still slower 
growth of the Unitarian organization both in England and 
America, can well understand that the cause of Ronge and 
his adherents would have made but slow progress if con- 
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fined to purely religious lines. One circumstance gave it 
an immense extraneous impulse,—the general political and 
social discontent, with the fact that the police control of the 
newspapers deprived this discontent of its legitimate chan- 
nel of expression. So the new reform churches became a 
“cave of Adullam,” in which all who were discontented, on 
whatever ground, with the existing order of things, found a 
refuge and a means of making themselves heard. The relig- 
ious element was gradually pushed into the background, 
and self-seeking demagogues were put forward, often men 
of low moral character. We must often in politics and 
business accept the aid of men whom we despise. John 
Wilkes was as immoral a fellow as King George IV., but 
he rendered great services to the people’s cause in Eng- 
land; and Admiral Nelson won great victories, spite of the 
degrading influence on him of the low-minded and intrigu- 
ing Lady Hamilton. But when those concerned in the 
management of religious affairs copy the faults of such men, 
they must step down and out. Ronge was induced by the 
managers of his triumphant progress through Germany to 
accept the companionship of a man who, like himself, had 
been a Roman Catholic priest, but, unlike him, was a dis- 
gusting sensualist, because, having an extraordinary wealth 
of florid language, he could by his oratory command the at- 
tention of the crowd better than Ronge. 

That the same manliness which inspired Ronge’s protest 
against Arnoldi’s fraud did not also induce him to resist to 
the utmost, even at the cost of withdrawal from his position, 
the degrading insult of such immoral companionship, I can- 
not understand, except on the supposition that his own 
character had undergone a certain deterioration under the 
influence of his extraordinary popularity. It is a very com- 
mon thing among the super-serviceable minions of tyranny, 
when an adversary becomes strong, to use every possible 
means of weakening him by slyly offering him the means of 
sensual indulgence, and so, when he has fallen, gaining him 
for their side. A very striking instance occurred but lately 
in England, and Ronge has often told me of attempts that 

4 
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were made in the years of his triumphs to degrade him in 
the same way. That he succumbed I have no reason to be- 
lieve; but constant association with such things begets a 
certain indifference, which, in the long run, pollutes the 
chief sources of character. When the Revolution of 1848 
broke out, Ronge was elected a member of the German Par- 
liament at Frankfort-on-the-Main. His former friend and 
colleague, Robert Blum, was also there, but seems in the 
three years of their companionship to have changed his 
opinion about both the person and the cause of Johannes 
Ronge. In respect to the latter, he expresses his regret at 
having associated himself with any project of ecclesiastical 
reform; and of Ronge, whom in several places he calls a 
“screamer,” he writes in 1848 to his wife: “ Ronge has gone 
to Rendsburg. It is all over with him, and the best thing 
he can do for himself is to get killed.” 

Thirty-nine years have passed since then, and have proved 
the truth of Blum’s insight. Within three months from 
his writing that letter, the writer himself was shot by the 


troops of Windischgritz on the Brigittenau, and he is 
canonized in the hearts of the German people as the mar- 
tyr of their cause. Ronge lived to make himself ridiculous, 
and to inflict the deepest injury on the cause to which alone 
he owed his importance. If, like his great countryman, 
Carl Schurz, in America, he had been brave enough to 


” 


encounter the reproach of “mugwumpery,” and withdraw 
from his associates when he saw they were going wrong, 
his brief service of three years would have earned for him 
the gratitude of his people; but he began to write other 
letters, which, since he had no longer the guidance of his 
early critics, were strangely illogical masses of incoherent 
vituperation. These gave the police a pretence for his 
prosecution ; and, to avoid it, he fled from Germany. 

When he reached England, he was welcomed by the 
Unitarians, and spoke in many of their pulpits, completely 
demolishing the illusive ideals which they had formed from 
reading the descriptions of his admirers. The stories delib- 
erately spread in London respecting his marriage, exagger- 
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ating his faults with all the refinements that malice can 
invent, and carefully suppressing all mention of extenuat- 
ing circumstances, formed also a ground of moral condem- 
nation against him among the only Christians who were 
liberal enough to overlook his doctrinal heterodoxy. His 
fault, no doubt, was great, judging by that higher code of 
morals by which men try the actions of their neighbors 
more frequently than their own. It was this. Placed in 
circumstances which required of him peculiar loyalty to 
the teaching of Paul of Tarsus, that things which are law- 
ful are not always expedient, he in marrying a blameless 
lady, divorced from her former husband, acted in accordance 
with the practice of the Hamburg of his day and the Rhode 
Island of ours. Of his worst faults, which brought suffer- 
ing to that lady and her children, I have been a witness. 
But he is dead. Why call them up from the grave? They 
were carefully hidden in his lifetime; and those who judged 
him most harshly were precisely the people who, when their 
own interest seemed to require it, sacrificed the rights of 
others to their own egotism. 

But it is of some importance that I should speak of what 
I may call the institutional weakness of our English Unita- 
rianism, which was evident even in our treatment of Ronge. 
Our people had welcomed his first appearance among the 
German churches as a Catholic reformer, and to them he 
naturally turned when he came to England. His faults 
were those of his birth and breeding, and especially of his 
country. They might have been corrected, even in his 
thirty-seventh year, if our leaders in 1850 had given them- 
selves a little trouble to ascertain the true causes of his 
fall; and, considering the large sums of money expended 
with indifferent results under the Hibbert trust, it might 
have been well to spend even a few hundred dollars in 
offering Ronge the opportunity of making himself ac- 
quainted with our theology and our ethics, and then to use 
him as a preacher among his countrymen in London, if, on 
probation, he seemed fit for the work. It was not to be 
expected that he should at once adopt all our habits, any 
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more than that the Hindu vegetarian, Keshub Chunder Sen, 
should eat our beef and drink our beer. If the leaders of 
the Evangelical Alliance had sinned through active intoler- 
ance, those of the Unitarian body, through a want of sym- 
pathy very characteristic of their action in those days, also 
lost a great opportunity in regard to this man and his 
brethren, who then sought shelter in our land from the 
infamous oppression of their own princes. 

I was the last and the youngest of the English Unitarians 
who hoped anything from Ronge. I was not yet twenty 
years old, when I first met him in 1857; and then he had 
already fallen among thieves, and I met him under circum- 
stances which excited my sympathy in the highest degree 
both for him and his wife. Christopher Crayon, writing 
in the London Christian World, says of him: — 


His mission to London was a failure. Had he come to cant and 
whine ; had he come with a beggar’s heart, and asked for alms; had he 
known how to toady to the leaders of the religious world in London at 
that time,—he would soon have found England a deligh‘ful resting- 
place. I found him in Tavistock Place, cultivating the religion of 
humanity. He held forth there on a Sunday evening; and he had many 
followers — foreigners, of course—both here and in America. The 
place in which he met his friends was a private residence. Two rooms 
throwao into one formed the chaps]. There was a desk for the speaker, 
and benches for the hearers. A few garlanded bus‘s of Mil‘on, Byron, 
and others adorned the room. Above us was a blue ceiling, with a plan 
of the solar system. The object of the association was to bring ioto 
action the higher religious ideas which have sprung from the develop- 
ment of science, philosophy, art, and civilization in general,—to form 
the groundwork for a higher period of cultivation. 

Again, we are told that all fixed creeds upheld by a privileged 
priesthood and by despotic governments impede the free development 
of man’s being. Ronge was too much of a German for London. What 
did the public care to be told that as sources of the religion of humanity 
we recognize the universe and the free development of man’s being, 
through which the divine Intellige.ce is revealed; or that the human 
being dwells in the Supreme Intelligence, is therefore clothed with the 
divine dignity, has the power of fr-e actio», and is void of original sin. 
Ronge should have kept his mouth shut, got up a fac simile of the holy 
coat, lectured on it through the length and breadth of the land, and he 
would have reaped a golden harvest. Ronge came to London to labor 
and plead in vain. Tennyson says,— 

“ Break, break, break, 
On thy cold gray stones, O Sea,” 
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I sigh as I think of the hearts that have broken on the cold, gray 
stones of London. In a little while, Ronge left us. Fewer were his utter- 
ances, and less and less did his name appear in the public prints. When 
I saw him, he looked young, and perhaps a little too small for his work. 
He had a pleasing expression of face, dark hair, dark eyes, dark mous- 
tache and beard. He spoke English very creditably, and in German had 
a rapid flow of language, and harangued with considerable force. I 
must own that, the victim of priestly hate, I was not surprised to find 
him at war with all priests, or that, driven from the Church of his 


fathers by its sham and lies, he was somewhat shy of Churches and skep- 
tical as to creeds. 


Lest I might write concerning him with the prejudice 
which later events inspired, I have here preferred to quote 
from an apparently unbiassed writer in a Trinitarian paper. 
Ronge was too truthful and too self-respecting to adopt the 
means indicated above, by which so many of his countrymen 
achieved pecuniary success in London, too ignorant and mis- 
guided and too deficient in tact to see the means by which 
he might achieve a more legitimate success, and live down 
the prejudice aroused by his marriage. His wife was a lady 
of extraordinary gifts, both of character and intellect; and 
whatever capacity for hero-worship I may ever have pos- 
sessed was concentrated on her. Gottfried Kinkel (with 
whom I had taken a few lessons, translating Bulwer’s Caz- 
tons into the German language) had prepared me, by his 
description of the heroic manner in which Mme. Ronge’s 
brother-in-law, Carl Schurz, had saved Kinkel from a politi- 
cal prison, to regard the German exiles in London with more 
than ordinary sympathy. Wicksteed’s and Beard’s descrip- 
tion of Ronge’s early labors had roused my expectations of 
this man. The Anglican clergymen who were my teachers 
at the diocesan schools in York and at Crosby Hall in Lon- 
don had won my affections for much that was connected with 
their Church, while my reason revolted against its creeds. 
The singularly noble character of the two Unitarians, Mr. 
and Mrs. G. B. Dalby, in whose London home I lived (that 
of my father being in Yorkshire) attracted me to their 
Church, while its liturgies were singularly repulsive to me, 
who had entered with all my heart and soul into the poetry 
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of the cathedral worship at York minster; and I fancied that 
Ronge might show me and other Unitarians the way to rem: 
edy the deficiencies of our religious worship. 

Though my hopes were not fulfilled, I was still attracted 
to him by the one great service which he did to England, 
though time-serving adventurers had robbed him of the credit. 
This was the introduction of Froebel’s kindergarten sys- 
tem, with which he had become acquainted through his 
wife, who was by far its most practical and intellectual ex- 
ponent in England. Ata time and in a place where female 
lecturers had far greater prejudice to contend with than any 
known in America, she was invited by the best people in 
England to teach them the kindergarten system, and pub- 
licly lectured before the Society of Arts at Saint Martin’s 
Hall in London. In 1860, she was called to Manchester to 
form a kindergarten there. Dr. McKerrow and the Rev. 
William Gaskell, two of the chief religious leaders of that 
city, gave her their moral support. When the school was 
established, certain persons wanted to make a pecuniary 
speculation of it, but were defeated by Ronge’s honesty. 
With a sly abuse of Ronge’s f.ults, which they had known 
well enough before they ever invited his wife to Manches- 
ter, they knew so well how to play upon the fears of the 
somewhat timid clergymen as to induce them to withdraw 
their co-operation by a public announcement, giving reasons 
which were so ridiculous as to arouse the suspicion that 
some other motives, perhaps false accusations, were the real 
cause. 

Certain relations into which I had entered with the fam- 
ily of her first husband, Mr. Frederick Traun, of Hamburg, 
gave me the right and made it my duty to render her all 
the aid that a son could give; and I came to the conclusion 
that any further attempt on her part to combat the diffi- 
culties imposed on her, partly by Ronge’s singular disregard 
of conventional formalities, but still more by the readiness 
of my countrymen to think evil without due examination of 
the grounds of slander, would cost her her life. She re- 
turned to Germany, where she might hope in the neighhor- 
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hood of her children to regain her health. The amnesty 
of 1861 permitted her husband to rejoin her there, and 
with him she visited some of the scenes of his former tri- 
umphs. But it was too late; and she died in April, 1863, 
the truest martyr of the cause to which her husband owed 
his brief celebrity, and for the sake of which she had sacri- 
ficed a life of opulence in Hamburg. 

Meanwhile, Ronge’s occupation in Germany was gone. 
The awful surgery of war had delivered Germany from 
some of the evils of which Arnoldi’s fraud was but a symp- 
tom. The worst enemy of European freedom, Russia, had 
been crippled by the Crimean War; and the chief ally of 
papal arrogance in Germany, the House of Hapsburg, had 
been defeated by Louis Napoleon and Victor Emanuel on 
the plains of Lombardy. On William of Hohenzollern’s 
accession to the throne*»f Prussia, a new hope arose for the 
Protestants; and the formation of the German Protestant 
Association at Eisenach in 1863 offered to those religious 
liberals who were unwilling to break loose from the histori- 
cal continuity of Christian development a nucleus around 
which they might organize. Ronge was never a material- 
ist, though his want of mental discipline made it impossible 
for him to combat effectually the clever materialists who 
now occupied the platform in most of the churches which 
he had founded. He went to Austria, where among the 
Catholics he might still hope to gain some influence. 

But here, again, his singular ignorance of human nature 
led him into connection with people whom he should most 
carefully have avoided. A Jesuit priest, named Forster, or 
Forstner, was made by him the preacher of the congrega- 
tion which he founded at Vienna, and soon afterwards 
applied to John Kriza, bishop of the Unitarians in Hungary, 
for recognition, in a letter which is reprinted in the pro- 
ceedings of the American Unitarian Association for the 
year 1869. This letter was referred by Bishop Kriza to the 
Committee of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
in London, of which I was then a member; and, being 
requested to report on the matter, I wrote a letter to 
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Bishop Kriza advising caution, which was signed and sent 
by Rev. R. Brook Aspland, then our secretary. The desired 
recognition was refused; and the man who had asked for it, 
like so many others who introduced themselves to Ronge 
as his brethren in the faith, for the purpose of betraying 
him and his cause, was proved to be an immoral impostor. 
Investigations connected with this matter led me not only 
to seek other ways of strengthening Transylvanian Unita- 
rianism, but also to form the conclusions expressed in the 
beginning of this letter. In order that, so far as our Church 
is concerned, we might be free from the reproach which I 
have made against the Evangelical Association, I proposed 
to my colleagues the opening of fraternal relations with the 
German Protestant Association. The American Unitarian 
Association soon followed our example. Other ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies have not yet permitted *the spirit of Christian 
fellowship to overcome the limitations of creed. 

As for Johannes Ronge, requiescat in pace sanctd. If his 
faults were great, he was exposed to immense temptations. 
These faults would not have injured his cause — nay, they 
might have been outgrown by the virtues dormant in him 
—if English Evangelicals had done their duty. If the 
Christians of England and America should ever have the 
hand of Providence offered to them again as it was in 1844, 
may they be ready to grasp it in faith, in hope, and in char- 
ity, lest when, in the course of history, the day of reckon- 
ing comes, they should have no other reply than the sneer of 
old, * Am I my brother’s keeper?” 

JOHN FRETWELL. 
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EGYPTIAN DOCTRINE OF THE FUTURE LIFE. 


The recent completion by Prof. Eduard Naville, of 
Geneva, of the most perfect edition and translation of the 
Egyptian Book of the Dead, is a noteworthy event, not only 
to Egyptologists, but also to the theologian and student of 
comparative religion. The two large folio volumes and one 
in quarto, in which the new edition is presented to the 
public, embody the results of twelve years of faithful and 
persistent labor, during which more than thirty papyri cop- 
ies of the Funeral Ritual have been examined, besides the 
mural inscriptions at Thebes. The present volumes con- 
tain not only the text of the sacred writings carefully re- 
vised from these documents, and noting many thousand 
variant readings in the different papyri, but also a valuable 
and elaborate explanatory introduction. 

It is not our special purpose, however, to describe the 
work of Prof. Naville; but we desire merely to recognize, 
in passing, the noble devotion which has characterized his 
labors, the eompletion of which marks an epoch in the his- 
tory of Egyptology, while we pass on to a consideration of 
that which forms in great part the subject-matter of the 
Book of the Dead,— the Egyptian doctrine of the future life. 

It is the common opinion that the religion of Egypt pre- 
sents a uniform body of doctrine, the same in all essential 
particulars in its latest historical period as it stands revealed 
in the earliest inscriptions. Especially is this believed to be 
the fact in regard to the doctrine of the future life. Some 
writers have confidently asserted that the belief in immor- 
tality had its origin in Egypt; and Herodotus declares that 
the Greeks received thence this doctrine, together with cer- 
tain religious rites and philosophical conceptions. Quite 
recently, however, careful students have begun to recognize 
the fact that those Greek writers who were the earliest in- 
terpreters of the Egyptian religion to the scholars of Europe, 
were not always trustworthy in their explanations of the 
rites and doctrines of the ancient faith.* 


* Vide “The Egyptian Tomb and the Future State,” by Reginald Stuart Poole, 
in Lectures on Art, London, 1882. 
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The religion of Egypt was by no means as rigid and un- 
progressive as it has heretofore been regarded: there are 
evidences of growth and evolution, like those traceable in 
the religious ideas of later times. A careful study of the 
Book of the Dead, with an unbiased scrutiny of the monu- 
ments and inscriptions, reveals evidences of notable change 
and development in the Egyptian doctrine of the future life. 

As the Book of the Dead (or Funeral Ritual) is our princi- 
pal source of information concerning this, it is important to 
have a correct understanding of all that is definitely known 
about the date, age, authorship, and character of this re- 
markable collection of writings. As regards authorship, 
nothing whatever is accurately known. The Ritual consists 
of disconnected sections or chapters inscribed upon sar- 
cophagi or the walls of tombs, or on papyri found in the 
cases of mummies. In no two places have these sections or 
chapters been found in the same order, and rarely have 
more than a few fragmentary passages been discovered in a 
single place of sepulture. The order in which the extant 
translations and compilations of these documents reach us is 
not, therefore, either logical or chronological. The original 
text is so intermingled with glosses and later additions 
that it is difficult, often impossible, to separate it from its 
commentary. The mythological allusions and magical for- 
mule which constitute a large part of these writings are 
exceedingly obscure, and are very imperfectly compre- 
hended even by the most competent scholars; and the ker- 
nel of doctrine is wrapped in such a mass of mystical and 
mythological husks that we may well say of the Funeral 
Ritual, with a recent writer, that “it must ever remain a 
marvel of confusion and poverty of thought.”* In the com- 
pletest form yet known,— that of the Turin papyrus,— it 
dates from or immediately precedes the Ptolemaic period, 
according to some writers; and by none is it deemed to be 
older than the period of Persian domination in Egypt. 

Contrary to the common belief, a careful reading fails to 
discover in this collection of documents any distinct declara- 


*R. 8S. Poole, in Encyclopedia Britannica, ninth edition, art. Egypt. 
t Vide Monumental History of Anctent Egypt, by William Osburn, F.R.S. 
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tion of a belief in an eternal, conscious, individual existence, 
either of the soul justified by Osiris, or of the condemned. 
What they do teach, and what appear to have been the ear- 
lier and later doctrines of the Egyptians concerning the fut- 
ure life, we will now proceed to consider. 

In examining the various versions and fragments of the 
Book of the Dead, we are struck by the significant fact that 
Osiris, whose worship was at first local, confined to the dis- 
trict of Thinis-Abydos, is named throughout all Egypt as 
the judge of the dead. No other god appears at any time to 
have shared this office with him. This seems to indicate 
unmistakably that the doctrine of a future judgment, and 
by implication the commonly received doctrine of a future 
conscious existence, must have arisen after the worship of 
Osiris had become well established throughout all Egypt, 
and could not have been an article in the primitive faith of 
the several districts, or nomes. Nor could this have been an 
original function of Osiris in Thinis-Abydos; for in that 
case it would doubtless have been transferred to the deities 
who subsequently supplanted: him as the chief god in the 
Egyptian pantheon, as were his other functions, which differ 
little from those of Ptah, Ra, and Amun. This conclusion 
is strengthened by the testimony of the oldest monuments 
and literary remains. 

An investigation of the sources of information concerning 
the earliest periods of Egyptian history, reveals the note- 
worthy fact that very few inscriptions having any especial 
religious significance are referable to these early times. 
Prior to the latter part of the third dynasty (according to 
Lepsius, about 3500 B.c.), we have absolutely no contempo- 
rary inscriptions or historical remains. Scholars are gener- 
ally agreed that before the time of Senoferu, the last king of 
this dynasty, there is no reliable Egyptian history.* The 
religious inscriptions of this and the immediately succeeding 
dynasties are limited, in the main, to short dedicatory pas- 
sages on tombs or temples, and to invocations and praises 
addressed to the living king. Those eternal monuments of 


* Emil Brugsch-Bey, Story of the Exodus, p. 49. 
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this period, the Pyramids, contain no inscriptions whatever, 
in marked contrast with places of sepulture of a later date. 
The sculptures and mural paintings on the tombs and tem- 
ples of this period represent the daily life of the people,— 
the wars, the household occupations, and the tillage of the 
fields. 

The principal object of worship in this archaic period 
appears to have been, as already intimated, the king himself. 
The names of some of the gods are indeed known and men- 
tioned ; but the king is recognized as the ever-present, living 
incarnation of the Deity, to whom praise and honor are 
chiefly due. Out of this worship of the king, probably, 
grew the first germs of the doctrine of a future life. This 
wonderful being —“ Merciful Lord, Creator of breath,” as 
he is termed in the inscriptions—could not be regarded 
as annihilated at death. “O Osiris, who hast become King 
of Egypt, Menkaura, living eternally,” says an inscription of 
the Fourth Dynasty, “. .. may Heaven grant that thou 
shouldst be like the gods, free from all evils.”’ Here the 
expression “living eternally” evidently refers to the king as 
the incarnation of Osiris. He is immortal only by virtue of 
his official and exceptional divine nature, not at all by rea- 
son of his common humanity. “From the time of Khufu 
and Khafra,” says Prof. Tiele, “the kings were worshipped 
as gods.” This custom succeeded the primitive animism of 
the prehistoric period, and prepared the way for the doc- 
trine of the future life. “The king was the son of the liv- 
ing God, the incarnation of the divine being on earth.” * 
Osiris himself was addressed as “the Father of gods and 
men,” and was conceived as originally dwelling in human 
form upon the earth,—a belief suggestive of the origin of 
the historic forms of religion in ancestor-worship. “ Relig- 
ion and the State were not united,” says Tiele, speaking of 
this early period in Egyptian history: “they were actually 
one. There was no distinction between the two. God rules. 
The king is his son; that is to say, is God himself, his incar- 
nation. His rule is therefore wholly absolute.” + 





° The Religion of Ancient Egypt, by Prof. C. P. Tiele, p. 103. t 1bid., p. 106. 
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This form of worship appears to have culminated during 
the period of the pyramid-builders. ‘Never in later times,” 
says Poole, “is the royal tomb the chief object of the king’s 
reign, or is he so completely detached from the welfare of 
Egypt. The pyramids with their priesthoods are proof that 
then the Pharaoh was more positively worshipped than 
ever afterwards. . . . The King is not represented on the 
tombs; and, when he is spoken of, it is in terms of the most 
distant respect. Similarly, there is an extraordinary re- 
serve in worship. Religious subjects are wanting.”* The 
known facts render it improbable that any general doctrine 
of a future existence for the masses of the people was then 
held. This seems to have been a boon originally granted 
only to the king, conceived as an incarnate god. It appears 
from an inscription on the sarcophagus of King Menkaura, 
of the Fourth Dynasty, that it was believed that the soul 
of the king passes through heaven and unites itself with 
Osiris after having overcome the evil of life, and freed itself 
from mortal matter; so that the final destiny, even of the 
king, was not an individual immortality, but rather absorp- 
tion and extinction in Deity. 

The king, in his spiritual person, was exalted above and 
beyond the ranks of common humanity. He became, says 
Tiele, “the all-powerful mediator between men and the 
Deity.” ¢ One of the titles frequently bestowed upon him 
in the inscriptions is that of nuter, “God.” “At the sight 
of him,” says Brugsch, * his subjects were obliged to pros- 
trate themselves, rubbing the ground with their noses; 
sometimes, by gracious order of the king, they only touched 
the knee of the omnipotent. In speaking of him, they very 
often used the words ‘his holiness.’ ” ¢ 

A careful study of the monuments and papyri, reveals a 
striking similitude between the earliest belief of the Egyp- 
tians concerning the state of man after death, and that of 
the ancient Hebrews. All are consigned at burial to the 

‘underworld, where they dwell without consciousness or 
activity, but whence they may possibly be recalled by the 


* Egypt, by R. 8. Poole (Encyclopedia Britannica). 
t Religion of Egypt, p. 171. t Story of the Exodus, p. 49. 
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exercise of enchantments or the repetition of magical for- 
mule. There is no notion of life apart from the life of 
the physical body, and no clear conception of a future gen- 
eral resurrection. The story of the appearance of Samuel 
at the command of the woman of Endor, illustrates this 
primitive form of belief among the Hebrews. The Old 
Testament nowhere teaches the doctrine of a spiritual im- 
mortality. The entire intellectual activity of the Egyp- 
tians of this period, like that of the Hebrews, appears to 
have been centred in the present life. The tomb was 
called the “eternal dwelling-place” of the deceased, an ex- 
pression which Renouf* and other writers have curiously 
misinterpreted as an affirmation of immortality, but which 
is in reality wholly inconsistent with the belief in a con- 
scious spiritual existence apart from the body, or even with 
the final restoration of the physical body to life. The 
tomb, surely, could not be the “eternal dwelling-place ” of 
a being endowed with the principle of immortality.t Pas- 
sages in the Hebrew writings have been misinterpreted in 
like manner. 

The process of embalming, perhaps suggested by the nat- 
ural preservation of the body in the dry and sandy soil of 
Egypt, was at first connected, doubtless, with the primitive 
notion of the possibility of restoring life to the body tempo- 
rarily by the exercise of magic or enchantments. There is 
certainly no evidence that it was originally accompanied by 
any belief in a future general resurrection. Even in much 
later times, when this hope had arisen and generally pre- 
vailed, the resurrection was made conditional upon the pres- 
ervation of the viscera, and especially of the heart.{ The 
destruction of the heart was the annihilation of all hope for 
future resurrection. The Egyptians termed the sarcopha- 
gus neb anch, “the lord of life,” an expression which can 
_ * Pa feta, ‘eternal dwelling-place,’ is an expression which is met with at every 
instant in inscriptions of the earliest period, descriptive of the tomb.” Renouf, 
Religion of Anctent Egypt (Hibbert Lectures), p. 132. ° 

t“ The Amenti, or “‘ hidden land,” means in Egyptian, like the Hebrew Sheol, 
both the tomb and also the underworld; so that in the Hebrew as well as in the 
Egyptian you have the double use of the same term.”— Poole, Egyptian Tomb and 


the Future State. 
t Vide Ebers, The Religion of Egypt. 
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only be rationally understood as involving an implicit denial 
of any life apart from the body. ‘The sarcophagus was the 
controller, preserver, “lord,” of the physical body, and espe- 
cially of the viscera, with which the possibility of life was 
identified, and the preservation of which was essential to 
any future renewal of conscious existence. The Prisse 
papyrus, attributed to Ptah-hotep, the son of Assa, a king of 
the Fifth Dynasty,— probably the oldest manuscript in the 
world,— which is, in the main, a simple treatise on the human 
virtues, contains this significant exhortation: “ Let thy face 
be cheerful as long as thou livest. Has any one come out 
of the coffin after having once entered it?” 

Very few passages from the Book of the Dead are trace- 
able to these early periods of Egyptian history, yet many of 
the magical formule and obscure mythological allusions may 
then have had their origin. The more important parts bear- 
ing upon the doctrine of a future life appear, however, to 
represent a more developed conception than that of the first 
eleven or twelve dynasties. To later times we must also 
assign the notion of the threefold spiritual nature of man: 
the ka, or double, which remained with the body in the place 
of sepulture; the soul, which descended to the nether world 
at death; and the mind, or intelligence. This conception of 
a soul separate from the body, which survives the ordeal of 
death, we nowhere find in the earlier monuments or inscrip- 
tions. The final destiny of the soul, whether justified or 
condemned, is, however, clearly not that of an eternal, con- 
scious, individual existence. The assumption of the name 
of Osiris, the deity who acts as judge of the dead,—sug- 
gested by and doubtless derived from the original notion of 
the incarnation of Osiris in the king,— is significant of a 
belief in the reabsorption of the soul into the divine nature, 
or Kosmos, and of its consequent loss of individuality and 
consciousness. Bunsen says of the chapters in the Funeral 
Ritual which most clearly state this doctrine : — 


The next group of chapters comprises the transformations or genesis 
of the soul. These transformations have no reference to the mortal 
transmigrations of the soul, in order to arrive at final union with the 
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Deity by the terrestrial sufferings involved in the degradation of the 
soul into inferior types, but refer to its transformation in the future 
state, and ifs assimilation to the Cosmic soul of the universe. They may 
possibly involve the absorption of the soul into the soul of the earth or 
universe. . . . These chapters appear to represent the soul as permeating 
space, time, and matter, and being absorbed by or identified with the 
Demiourgos himself.* Many texts in subsequent chapters also refer to 
the absorption of the soul into the nature of Ra, the solar deity. “After 
the judgment,” says Poole, “the soul had, though justified or triumphant, 
to go through further ordeals, to cultivate the Elysian fields, and to pass 
at length into blessedness. The intelligence returned into the soul, 
which was received by the Creator, and did not again resume its sad and 
perilous life on the earth. It was absorbed in the divine essence.” t 


The soul is everywhere treated as a material and substan- 
tial entity. If condemned, it is subject to the penalty of the 
“second death,” being decapitated by Horos, Set, or some 
other deity delegated for that purpose. There appear to be 
no sufficient reasons why this decapitation should not be 
regarded as the final annihilation of the condemned soul. 
Certain obscure chapters in the later portion of, the Ritual, 
as transcribed from the Turin papyrus, have been held by 
some writers to convey the notion of subsequent torment in 
flames and at the hands of demous. These interpretations, 
however, appear to have been derived from accompanying 
illustrations rather than from a fair judgment of the text. 
Instead of relating to a period subsequent to the decapita- 
tion, they undoubtedly illustrate the trials of the soul during 
the time of probation which preceded this final disposition 
of the condemned. “Finally,” says Tiele, “the soul is 
brought by Horos before Osiris, who, seated upon his throne 
of judgment, with the hell-monster before him, the four 
genii of the dead close by, and surrounded by the forty-two 
judges, gives the verdict. Should it be one of condemna- 
tion, the soul has to undergo a second death, and is delivered 
up to annihilation.” $ “Even as late as the time of the 
Middle Kingdom,” § he adds, “ there reigned no dread of the 


* Introduction to Funeral Ritual in Zgypt's Place in Universal History, vol. v. 
pp. 143, 144. 

t Egyptian Tomb and the Future Stute, pp. 11, 12. 

t Religion of Ancient Egypt, p. 69. 

§ The Eleventh Dynasty, circum 2500 b.o. (Brugsch). 
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pains of hell or of judgment after death.* The life to come 
was scarcely more than a reproduction of the life on earth, 
and no one seems to have thought much about any retribu- 
tion after death.” + 

This natural hope for the renewal of the joys of earthly 
existence appears to have been the earliest distinct form 
which the belief in a future life took among the Egyptians. 
Like many other primitive races, they dreamed of a passage 
to the “Happy Isles of the West,” —an earthly paradise, 
the suggestion of which doubtless finds its explanation in 
the prevalent solar mythology. 

During and subsequent to the time of the shepherd kings, 
of Semitic extraction, the evidences of an intensification of 
the religious sentiment, and especially of its supernatural 
phases, appear in all the contemporary inscriptions. The 
notion of the threefold nature of man now begins to show 
itself. The spirit of the dead, instead of being absorbed 
into the divine essence, preserves its personality. Such 
petitions as these are found upon the sepulchres: “ May 
sepulture be granted in the nether world of the divine 
Menti, the ancient, the good, the great, to him who is 
faithful to the great God. May he advance upon the bliss- 
ful paths upon which those advance who are faithful to the 
great God!” ¢ Instead of being absorbed in the Kosmos or 
in the divine essence, it is besought that he may “traverse 
the firmament in company with the perfect spirits of the 
nether world.” § The mural paintings, instead of represent- 
ing the natural, every-day life of the people, as in earlier 
times, display only the preparations for religious ceremo- 
nials or the celebration of the rites themselves. Priestly 
officials are frequently named in the inscriptions, especially 
in connection with funeral ceremonies. Inscriptions on the 
tombs assume a certain stereotyped form and phraseology 
indicative of a marked development of the ritualistic spirit. 
No distinct doctrine of future retribution appears, however, 


* Greek writers affirm that the Egyptians taught the doctrine of a general resur- 
rection of the just, three thousand years after the judgment, but we have been able 
to discover no such definite promise in the inscriptions. 

+ Religion of Ancient Egypt, p. 139. 

+ Renouf, Religions of Ancient Egypt, p. 136. § Ibid., p. 137. 
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even now. The punishments threatened for disobedience 
are chiefly temporal, especially a denial of offspring to per- 
form the suitable rites of sepulture for their parents. Anni- 
hilation is the final, terrible threat for the violation or neg- 
lect of prescribed religious obligations. ‘“ Whoso destroys 
this inscription,” says a text, “ Bast, the great goddess of 
Bubastis, will annihilate him forever. He will never have 
a son after him.” * 

Meanwhile, the foundation of dualistic notions was grad- 
ually being laid in the religion of Egypt. The old conflict 
between Osiris and Set, originally conceived as elemental 
forces, waged fiercer ; and Set, elevated to the chief place in 
the pantheon by the shepherd kings, partook of their popu- 
lar odium as oppressors of the people, and of their disgrace 
on their overthrow and expulsion. He was thereafter rec- 
ognized as the leader of powers antagonistic to the welfare 
and prosperity of the people. The idea of retribution after 
death, thereafter began to take possession of the Egyptian 
mind. ‘The influence of the Zoroastrian dualism at the time 


of the Persian conquest f fixed and perpetuated this direc- 
tion of Egyptian thought. Set became the Angro-Mainyiish 
of Egyptian theology; and the Persian doctrine of future 
punishment was accepted without its ameliorating feature 
of hope in a coming Saviour, who should destroy the evil 
creation and restore the universe to a condition of blessed- 


ness. 

Evidences of a belief in eternal punishment accumulate 
as we approach the period of Greek and Roman domination. 
Conceptions of recent growth are reflected back upon 
obscure passages of the Funeral Ritual, which by lapse of 
time had become blind and incomprehensible, even to the 
priests and learned classes. Pictures of the torments of the 
soul during the period of probation, very naturally displayed 
on tombs of an earlier date, to exalt the character and 
achievements of the deceased in triumphing over his ene- 
mies and temptations, take on the different interpretation of 
eternal torture in Tartarus. Modern scholars have rightly 
enough interpreted the final significance of these indica- 


* Renouf, p. 145; also, . Zeitschrift fiir Aegypt. Sprache. t Circum 500 BO. 
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tions, but wrongly referred them to the entire period of 
Egyptian history, instead of exclusively to these later phases 
of life and thought. “The punishment” (of the con- 
demned soul), says Tiele, “did not end with the execution, 
which, it would appear, did not extinguish consciousness.” 
This, as an original conception in the religion, would be 
strange indeed, unnatural, and incomprehensible. It is evi- 
dently a notion of late development, growing out of an at- 
tempt to harmonize the subsequent dualistic ideas with the 
earlier beliefs. “At least,” continues Tiele, “he is next 
cast into everlasting flames. A never-ending death seems to 
have been the punishment of hell, as conceived by the Egyp- 
tians. This punishment was likewise personified in the 
female demon Anai, a name that would seem to have been 
suggested by the sound of ‘weeping and gnashing of teeth.’ 
...- The deepest misery was frequently expressed by saying 
that the condemned see not the light, and are no longer 
kept in remembrance. To sit in everlasting darkness,—a 
phrase which irresistibly recalls the ‘outer darkness’ of 
the Gospels,— and to be forgotten, were the most dreadful 
ideas to the minds of the good Egyptian.” * “May he be 
accursed by those who are in Tep, may he be in the flame 
of Aptaui in the day of her wrath, may he have no son or 
daughter to give him the lustral water,’—so reads an in- 
scription of Ptolemy, the son of Lagos, of the fourth cen- 
tury B.c. ‘Those who were justified before Osiris passed 
into perpetual happiness; those who were condemned, into 
perpetual misery,” says Poole.t 

Certain mystical ideas of the older faith received a new 
emphasis and greater personal significance with the growth 
of the dualistic tendency. According to the Book of the 
Dead, blessedness is made to consist of the inhalation of the 
pure breath of life and in drinking the waters of life; “ideas 
which,” says Tiele, “recur at a later period, principally in 
the Jewish apocalyptic writings, and even in Christian 
symbolism.” During the Ptolemaic period, a temporary 
reaction occurred against the darker phases of the religion, 


* History of the Religion of Ancient Egypt, p. 69. 
t Egypt, Encyclopedia Britannica, 
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among the more intelligent. Pantheistic views gained a 
foothold in the Egyptian faith; and with them was renewed 
the ancient notion of the absorption of the soul into the soul 
of the universe at death, and the annihilation of individual 
consciousness. A portion of the cultivated classes at this 
time appear to have tended to universal skepticism. These 
new ideas, however, did not succeed in wholly displacing or 
greatly modifying the gloomy doctrines of the future life 
among the masses of the people. They were indicative, 
nevertheless, of a spirit of doubt and distrust, which, in one 
form or another, was spreading among all classes and pre- 
paring the way for a great social and religious revolution. 

The old faith was dying. The new religion was about to 
be born. Nor had it any reason to thank its predecessor in 
Egypt for the inheritance of superstition which it appropri- 
ated from the dying faith. The doctrine of the future life 
held by Christianity, and in a modified form by Pharisaic 
Judaism, doubtless received its original impulse from Per- 
sian sources; but in these notable conceptions ‘concerning 
the future fate of the condemned,—some of which are for- 
eign to the Persians, and to all others of the ethnic religions, 
and in which orthodox Christianity agrees with the relig- 
ion of Egypt in its later development,—we may trace 
undoubted evidences of Egyptian influence.* Augustine, 
Athanasius, and their compeers of the African Church have 
well earned the questionable distinction of being the media- 
tors between the only two great religions which, since time 
began, have given countenance to the execrable doctrine of 
eternal punishment,—a doctrine which, with its twin dogma 
of vicarious atonement, has done well-nigh as much to curse 
and degrade humanity through the Christian centuries as 
the humane spirit, sincerity, and devotion of Jesus of Naza- 
reth have done to bless it. 

The influence of this gloomy and dehumanizing doctrine 

*« It may be thought that the Church is indebted to Egypt for the dogma of eter- 
nal condemnation, which many refuse to see in either the Old or the New Testament. 
And we must remember that Origen, an Egyptian, a Platonist and a Christian, 
worthy to be called a Father and even a Doctor of the Church, was the first to protest 


against the doctrine, which was not, he judged, Semitic, and against which he ap- 
pealed to the authority of the Bible.”— Reginald Stuart Poole, 
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had reached Rome even before Christianity acquired any 
considerable hold upon the people, and helped to stimulate 
the infamous ingenuity which invented tortures for the 
Christian martyrs. “Sometimes,” says Renan, “these un- 
happy beings went through the series of sufferings of Tar- 
taurus before the spectators, and only died after hours of tor- 
ment. The representation of hell was quite @ la mode. 
Some years previous [to A.D. 41], some Egyptians and 
Nubians came to Rome, and made a great success in giving 
performances, in which they displayed in order the horrors 
of the subterranean world, conforming to the paintings of 
the burial-places of Thebes.” And thus were suggested 
new refinements of cruelty to the persecutors of the Chris- 
tians. Strange irony of fate, which made the Christians 
themselves victims of their own doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment,—a doctrine whose influence afterwards culminated 
in justifying the burning of heretics and stimulating the 
terrible tortures of the Inquisition! 

Philo and his Alexandrian disciples appear to have ac- 
cepted the Egyptian doctrine of eternal punishment, as their 
master Plato had done before them. “Ignorant men,” says 
Philo, “regard death as the end of punishments, whereas 
in the divine judgment it is scarcely the beginning of 
them.” * Elsewhere he describes the good man after death 
as “fleeing to God, and receiving the most intimate honor 
of a firm place in heaven; while the reprobate man is 
dragged below, down to the very lowest place, to Tartarus 
itself and profound darkness.” + And again: “He who is 
not firmly held by evil may by repentance return to virtue, 
as to the native land from which he has wandered. But he 
who suffers from incurable vice must endure its dire pen- 
alties, banished into the place of the impious until the 
whole of eternity.” { Here is a doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment, indeed, but not yet that barbarous refinement of logic 
which conceives of man’s “native land” as a condition not 
of virtue, but of “total depravity,” and looks upon a “ rep- 
robate infant,” in the words of the saintly and logical Jona- 


* Works of Philo Judceus (Mangey’s ed.), vol. ii. p. 419. 
t Ibid., p. 433. t 1bid., vol. i. p. 139. 
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than Edwards, as “a viper of hell, which the Lord shall 
hold over the pit in the tongs of his wrath, until it turns 
and spits venom in his face.” 

The Palestinian Jews, who derived their doctrine of the 
future life from Eastern rather than from Egyptian sources, 
do not appear to have universally, or even generally, ac- 
cepted the idea of eternal punishment. The Sadducees 
still retained the ancient Jewish belief in Sheol as a place 
where the dead retained a hardly conscious existence. 
Josephus, who doubtless represents truly the current Phari- 
saic conception, teaches a doctrine of conditional immortal- 
ity for good Jews, with the resurrection of the body and 
renewed life on the earth “after the revolution of ages,’— 
these boons to be granted only to the just, and especially 
to those who died fighting for their national religion. For 
others, the fate is to be annihilation at death. ‘“ Those 
souls that wear away in their distempered bodies,” he says, 
“dissolve away to nothing in subterranean nights, and a 
deep oblivion takes away their memory, even’ if they be 
free from all spots and defilements of the world. So that 
in this case the soul comes in its body to the utmost bounds 
of its life.” 

Paul’s antithesis of “eternal life” and “eternal death” 
appears to bear a natural relationship to this current Phari- 
saic doctrine; but the thought of Jesus, if rightly inter- 
preted to us in the Gospels, seems to have recognized 
an eternal conscious existence for all,—the “Kingdom of 
Heaven” on a regenerated earth for the just and punish- 
ment in-the fires of Gehenna for the wicked. The fact 
that the teachings of Jesus and of John the Baptist upon 
this subject are reported to us in identical phraseology per- 
haps affords just grounds of suspicion as to the correctness 
with which the thought of Jesus has been interpreted by 
the gospel writers; but the ingenious textual defence of 
Jesus by the Universalists against the charge of teaching 
the doctrine of eternal punishment appears to be inadmis- 
sible, resting as it does upon the doubtful interpretation 
of a word in a language which he probably neither spoke 
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nor understood. In view of all the facts, we seem to be 
justified in concluding that the prevalent doctrine of the 
Christian Church concerning eternal punishment was not 
indigenous to the thought of Palestine, but was rather an 
outgrowth of Egyptian influence, transmitted through the 
Alexandrian schools. 

If we have been fortunate in our treatment of our subject, 
it must appear from all the evidence now accessible that the 
religion of Egypt was not the same in all eras, but was sub- 
ject to the same law of growth which is manifest in the his- 
torical development of other faiths; and that this law of 
change finds a notable illustration in the growth of the 
Egyptian doctrine of the future life. Under the influence 
of Eastern, and particularly of Persian ideas, the dualism 
latent in the old nature-religion became more pronounced 
and explicit, and a doctrine of personal immortality, and of 
future reward and punishment, gradually grew up in place 
of the primitive pantheistic conception of absorption in the 
divine essence, and the yet more primitive notion of a hardly 
conscious existence in the underworld, whence the dead 
might possibly be recalled through the exercise of magic or 
enchantments. The doctrine of eternal punishment is not 
clearly and absolutely defined until about the fourth century 
B.C., though it was doubtless taking form and entering the 
popular thought from about the time of the Persian domina- 
tion in Egypt (B.c. 500). The pictorial representations and 
obscure ritualistic phraseology of earlier times, relating 
originally to the trial of the soul before the final judgment 
by Osiris, were afterwards falsely interpreted as evidences of 
an original belief in eternal punishment, and assisted, finally, 
in the genesis of the popular conception of the hell of early 
Christian and medieval theology. 

In the history of this belief and its far-reaching conse- 
quences we have a notable illustration of the fact that “ fit- 
ness” in evolutionary survival means, simply, adaptation to 
environment, and is not always synonymous with absolute 
ideal excellence, either in the material or in the moral 
world. The poisonous plant, the devitalizing parasite, the 
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rapacious beast, the criminal man or woman, the erroneous 
and demoralizing dogma, come into being and exercise their 
baleful influences by the same law of genesis and survival 
which operates in the production of those things which are 
lovely, beneficent, and of good report. The recognition of 
the law, therefore, should not result in a supine reliance on 
“Evolution” to right the wrongs and correct the errors in 
our social and intellectual life, but should rather stimulate 
intelligent volition to strive for the creation of such an envi- 
ronment as shall insure the survival of the good, the beauti- 


ful, and the true. 
Lewis G. JANES. 


A SEARCH AFTER TRUTH. 


The personal experience of every thinking man and 
woman in wrestling with theological doubts and difficul- 
ties must always possess a certain human interest; and this 
interest, for obvious reasons, is rapidly extending. Through 
the amazing advance of knowledge and free thought within 
the past forty years, non-conformity in religion has been 
made easy. The number of those who are turning away 
from tradition and custom and casting about them for opin- 
ions of their own is manifestly on the increase; and they may 
possibly find entertainment, if not instruction, in the story 
of earlier seekers after the truth, who labored under far less * 
favored conditions. It is in the light of these considerations 
that I have prepared the following brief chapter of facts in 
real life, written with the most unreserved frankness and 
fidelity of detail. 

In the somewhat rude pioneer community in which I was 
born and spent my early life, religion appeared to be the 
chief and all-absorbing concern. The people generally were 
very poor, lived in log cabins, and were exposed to great 
trials and hardships; and to the eye of worldly prudence it 
would have seemed that their prime mission was an early 
escape from the thraldom of poverty and privation through 
some vigorous and judicious efforts steadily directed to that 
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end. But they regarded the salvation of their souls in the 
world to come as the paramount consideration. Religion 
was not so much a struggle for heaven as a scuffle to escape 
hell. The dominant form of faith was Methodism. It was 
not, however, the comparatively educated and conservative 
Methodism of to-day, but the primitive, volcanic sort, which 
found fit expression in old-fashioned revivals, camp-meet- 
ings, and a remorseless administration of the terrors of the 
law. A few of the preachers of that day still survive, but 
the last representative man among them whom I knew per- ~ 
sonally died recently in Indianapolis. The most formidable 
character among them was “ Father Havens,” a man of de- 
cided force and great physical as well as moral courage. 
He was a very downright and rather quaint sort of person, 
and sometimes indulged in a graphic bluntness of speech, 
which was generally remembered and quoted. An example 
of this was his saying that the town of Greenfield was “ the 
worst place between hell and the Wabash.” 

Methodism, however, was somewhat checkmated by a con- 
siderable Quaker element, with which I was identified; and 
the situation was still further modified, and sometimes made 
rather picturesque, through an occasional irruption into the 
neighborhood of an old Universalist preacher, then well 
known in Eastern Indiana, and soundly hated by all ortho- 
dox people. His name was Jonathan Kidwell. He was a 
man almost wholly without education, but possessed a broad 
and vigorous grasp of mind, was a natural lover of contro- 
versy, and a perfect master of invective. He was several 
years the editor of a religious periodical published in Union 
County in that State; and he anticipated, by more than a 
quarter of a century, the views of the radical Unitarians and 
Free Religionists of to-day. There was also among us a 
guerilla force of Free Thinkers, who were pretty active in 
their profane operations, and made the general state of affairs 
still more miscellaneous. 

It was through the agency of this latter class that some 
“infidel” books fell in my way at the age of about fifteen ; 
and an eccentric old farmer in the neighborhood, named 

7 
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Louis Hosier, a man of integrity and strong common sense, 
used frequently to ask me to read to him from some of these 
books, which he owned. This was the beginning of my ex- 
perience in this direction, which I prolonged for several 
years, reading Paine’s theological works, Volney’s Ruins, 
Frances Wright’s Lectures, Hume’s Essays, Rousseau’s 
Treatise on Education, etc. I was quite captivated by 
these books; and there was a tone of audacity about some 
of them which charmed me, while it chimed in with my 
decided dislike of Orthodoxy, as taught and illustrated 
around me. 

As I approached my manhood, however, my interest in 
the purely destructive and negative arguments of my favor- 
ite authcrs considerably declined. They were splendid in 
their way; but, as I came to take a more serious view of life, 
they failed to meet the natural craving of the heart for some 
sort of spiritual light and consolation. They landed me 
nowhere, and I gradually became more and more dissatisfied 
in mind. I used to have many conversations with my ven- 
erated friend, Samuel K. Hashour, on religious subjects. 
He was a leading preacher in the Christian or Campbellite 
church; and his perfect sincerity and real friendship for me 
would have pointed the way out of my doubts and denials, 
if any such way had then been possible. At his instance, I 
read books on the other side, several of which he kindly fur- 
nished me, such as Watson’s Apology for the Bible, Simpson’s 
Plea for Religion, Nelson on Infidelity, Leslie’s Short Method 
with the Deists, Faber on Infidelity, and Butler’s Analogy. 
Theological questions continued to interest me for years 
following, and finally received an entirely new treatment 
through a circumstance which was purely accidental. 

Forty-four years ago I stepped into the law office of a 
friend in Centreville; and, finding a volume of Dr. Chan- 
ning’s Works on his table, I happened to open it at the begin- 
ning of his famous sermon delivered at the ordination of 
Jared Sparks, at Baltimore, in 1819, on the distinguishing 
opinions of Unitarian Christians. I found my eyes strangely 
fastened on the pages as I proceeded, and read it to the end 
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with the most absorbing interest. It was a new revelation, 
and at once breathed into me a new life. I had no faith in 
the leading dogmas of orthodox Christianity, as I then under- 
stood them, while my skeptical reading had become dreary 
and unsatisfying; but here was a form of faith which ap- 
pealed to my reason, while it held fast to all that is spirit- 
ually beautiful and inspiring in the teachings of the New 
Testament. It treated the doctrines of the Trinity, Total 
Depravity, Vicarious Atonement, Election and Reprobation, 
and the Plenary Inspiration of the Bible, which the Deisti- 
cal writers of the last century combated so vigorously, as, 
in fact, revolting corruptions and deformities of the pure 
and simple gospel proclaimed by Christ and his apostles. 
I was inexpressibly delighted. I felt like one coming out of 
a fearful darkness into the full light of day. I borrowed the 
six volumes of Dr. Channing, and read them through with 
rapt attention; and the powér of his ennobling thoughts and 
beautiful spirit which I then experienced has in some meas- 
ure attended me ever since. I subscribed for the Christian 
Inquirer, the Christian Register, and the Christian Examiner, 
then the three leading organs of American Unitarianism, 
and received from Boston a large supply of tracts for mis- 
sionary use. I corresponded with Mr. Perkins, then pastor 
of the Unitarian society in Cincinnati, who sent me a further 
supply. I read the New Testament through repeatedly in 
the light of my new views, and found a beauty and fascina- 
tion in its words which I had never realized before. For a 
time it seemed to me I had mistaken my calling, and that I 
ought to become a missionary of my new faith; but this feel- 
ing was not enduring, and gradually gave place to more 
secular and imperative demands. 

The influence of Dr. Channing over my political opinions 
was not less remarkable. By touching my moral sensibil- 
ities at this vernal season of my life, he prepared me for the 
service in which I afterwards engaged with so much zeal. 
His anti-slavery tracts and addresses set me to thinking, 
and roused within me a spirit and purpose kindred to his 
own. Hostility to slavery was henceforward to be the con- 
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trolling principle of my politics, and some of his sentences 
at once took strong hold upon my memory. “The grand 
doctrine that every human being should have the means of 
self-culture, of progress in knowledge and virtue, of health, 
comfort, and happiness, of exercising the powers and affec- 
tions of a man,— this is slowly taking its place as the high- 
est social truth.” These words have been my constant 
companions. They have been a ceaseless trumpet-call to 
battle against oppression and inequality, whether taking 
the undisguised form of chattel-slavery, or that organized 
cupidity which makes labor the helpless drudge of capital, 
or that system of agricultural serfdom which rests upon the 
unrestricted monopoly of the soil. 

As time wore on, my interest in theological questions 
steadily increased. I regretted this, because I felt that it 
was incompatible with my position as a practical man of the 
world, who had a living to make by my profession; but 
my espousal of Unitarianism had given a new direction and 
impulse to my thoughts, and awakened inquiries which 
seemed to demand an answer. As already stated, I had 
embraced the new faith as a glad surprise and a precious 
consolation. Its blended rationalism and piety captivated 
my understanding and heart. The thunderbolts it forged 
against Calvinism delighted me. Its method of escape from 
the old dogmas of tradition and superstition was charm- 
ing. But I was then a conservative Unitarian, believing 
that, while the Bible is not a revelation, in the orthodox 
sense, it is the record of a revelation, and that, although 
errors and corruptions have crept into it, imposing upon 
men the duty of discriminating between the spurious and 
the genuine, yet that its divine authority is to be accepted 
as our rule of faith and practice. Thus defined, Unitarian- 
ism provoked a curiosity which it did not satisfy, and sug- 
gested questions to which I could find no sufficient answer. 
Upon what principle was I to distinguish the pure gold of 
gospel truth from the dross of superstition and error? If 
the Scriptures, or any discoverable portion of them, must 
be accepted as inspired, what is the nature and degree 
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of that inspiration? and wherein does it differ from the 
inspiration of highly gifted men in their best moods, who 
have claimed no special divine guidance in their utter- 
ances? What was I to make of the prophecies? Some of 
these, as I found, were written after the events which they 
pretended to foretell; but did any of the Jewish prophets 
possess any miraculous power to read the future? If not, 
what was their power? The miracles perplexed me. I 
pondered Carlyle’s question: “On what ground shall one 
that can make iron swim come and declare that therefore 
he can teach religion?” As a believer in the unchangeable- 
ness of natural laws, how could I believe in the miracles? 
And if I rejected the story of the raising of Lazarus, and 
other accounts of the supernatural, how could I accept 
the divine authority of the record thus shown to be un- 
trustworthy? The Christian Examiner, an able and schol- 
arly periodical, dealt with these questions, but in such a 
way as to excite doubt rather than satisfy inquiry. I was 
hungry for light ; and, when Lucretia Mott paid me a visit in 
the year 1847, I frankly told her of my theological troubles, 
and asked her to aid me by any suggestions she might be 
able to offer. I was charmed by her sweet Quaker face, 
the tender and winning tones of ber voice, and the perfect 
rest she seemed to find in her reliance upon the “Inner 
Light,” in dealing with theological diffculties. But my 
desire for some logical solution of my troublesome questions 
was not satisfied, and I so wrote her not long after her 
return home. Her friendly interest in me and her evident 
sympathy with my earnest craving for the truth led her to 
confer with her friends, Dr. Furness, of Philadelphia, and 
Rev. W. H. Channing, as to my state of mind. 

In a long and most interesting letter, she reported their 
suggestions, recommending that I read Palfrey’s Lectures 
on the Old Testament, Mr. Norton’s works on the Prophe- 
cies and on the Genuineness and Authority of the Gospels, 
De Wette’s Introduction to the Old Testament, translated 
by Theodore Parker, ete. In the paper enclosed from Dr. 
Furness, he says: “If your friend would read the prophe- 
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cies in a Quaker spirit and phildsophy, he would catch a 
glimpse of their true character. He would see that those 
men were the fiery reformers of their day, men who regarded 
every clear intuition of their consciences as a direct word 
from the Lord,” and “that their inspiration was the same in 
kind with the inspiration of all truth and goodness and 
wisdom.” Mrs. Mott sent me a bundle of pamphlets, includ- 
ing Theodore Parker’s famous sermon on “The Transient 
and Permanent in Christianity,’ which she particularly 
commended, as she also did the Life of Joseph Blanco 
White ; and she repeated her own views, which I quote: — 


Now that skepticism of the theology of the schools has become some- 
what a duty, Free Thinkers may go to the other extreme, and fail to 
award to the Scriptures all the beautiful and blessed instruction they 
contain. Ihave for years accustomed myself to read and examine them 
as nearly as I would any other book, as early education and venerat’on 
would permit. I have now no difficulty in deciding upon the human and 
ignorant origin of such facts as conflict with the known and eternal laws 
of Deity in the physical creation, be the claim to the miraculous ever so 
high, and the assumption of the prophetic and God-iospired ever so 
strong. Still less, if possible, do I waver, when any violation of the Divine 
and Eternal law of right, such as murder in any of its forms, slavery in 
any of its degrees, and priestcraft in its various shapes, as palmed upon 
the religious world, is declared to be “ Thus saith the Lord.” 


I was thus pretty well supplied with able counsel, and 
pointed to some of the best attainable sources of knowledge 
at that time. But I felt disappointed. I had not found 
what I wanted. I could understand Mrs. Mott’s rejection 
of “the human and ignorant origin” of portions of the 
Scriptures, but this did ngt explain to me how I could cer- 
tainly determine the superhuman and divine origin of other 
portions. It became painfully evident that I could find no 
immediate deliverance from my anxious doubts and question- 
ings. If I entered upon the study of the voluminous works 
recommended, which I determined to do, I should have lit- 
tle time for anything else, and might, after all, fail in my 
purpose. I was not a theologian by profession, and had my 
own work to do, of a very different sort; while it was not 
a matter of life and death that I should exactly or thoroughly 
understand the debatable problems I was pondering. 
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I therefore accepted the necessity of the case as well as 
I could, still holding on to my conservative Unitarianism as 
the best thing I could do, but as a sort of provisional faith, 
the real foundations of which I hoped in some way to ascer- 
tain at some future time. I went about my daily business, 
but with an unappeased interest in theological problems ; 
and it was more than a dozen years later before I found my- 
self logically compelled, as a finality, to surrender every 
form and quality of supernaturalism, and to take my stand 
with the radical wing of the Unitarian body, and such inde- 
pendent thinkers as agreed with it, in demanding absolute 
freedom of thought. I had been most anxious to reach a 
different conclusion. I had earnestly sought the blessing of 
mental repose in a divinely authenticated faith, but I could 
not purchase that blessing at the cost of my understanding. 
I became convinced of the natural origin of Christianity,. be- 
cause I found it impossible to believe in the supernatural. 
I reached this final theological landing after much mental 
anxiety, a good deal of reading, and by a train of thought 
which yielded me no intellectual peace till I allowed it to 
have its way. My reason compelled me to agree with Mrs. 
Child, that “the idea that Christianity is a special revelation, 
made up all at once, and entirely by itself, is as irrational as 
to suppose that.the world was made in six days. Christian- 
ity was a growth. The past flowed into the present, and left 
much of its deposit; and even so will the present pass into 
the future. There is a perpetual process of evolution in 
things of the mind, as well as in the forms of matter.” My 
Unitarian experience during the years I was struggling to be 
satisfied with my semi-orthodox faith in some respects strik- 
ingly resembled that of Harriet Martineau, as detailed in 
her charming Autobiography; but I did not follow her into 
Positivism, and the disbelief in a future life. I did not ab- 
jure religion altogether, because one of its accepted founda- 
tions gave way; while, in bravely facing the great duties and 
trials of life, I gradually found strength and tranquillity of 
mind. During the long years of the anti-slavery conflict I 
found that, just in proportion as I gave my heart unselfishly 
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to the work, the doctrinal doubts and anxieties that had so 
troubled me faded away, and seemed unworthy of a man 
who loved his neighbor and believed in the brotherhood of 
his race. My whole moral nature was lifted up by sincere 
consecration to my grand task; and I realized at last that 
“with the heart man believeth unto righteousnets,” that 
“the tree of knowledge is not that of life,” and that the 
only safe “plan of salvation” is that of personal duty and 
endeavor. 

Such, very briefly told, is the story of my search after 
truth. If I have not found just what I sought, I have sin- 
cerely endeavored to preserve the love of truth, without 
which even truth itself degenerates into a sham and a lie. 
Should the final result of my search seem empty, because 
wanting in the spiritual rest and solace which the heart 
longs for through a faith supernaturally attested, I answer 
that the question for every sincere inquirer to consider is, 
not what is solacing, but what is true, and that whoever 
subordinates his love of truth to anything else ‘in the uni- 
verse is disloyal to the Author of truth, and out of accord 
with the creation of which he forms a part. I believe, with 
a famous writer of our Revolutionary era, that “it is neces- 
sary to the happiness of man that he be mentally faithful to 
himself,” and that the most deplorable form of infidelity 
that now scourges society is unfaithfulness to honest con- 
victions. 

As regards my early devotion to Unitarianism as a sect, a 
wider acquaintance with books, and forty odd years of ac- 
tive life and practical contact with men of all opinions, 
have somewhat modified my views and tempered my zeal; 
but, as a powerful and heroic protest against false dogmas, 
and a great stride towards the inevitable goal of Free 
Thought, I honor it, and thank it, more than words can 
express. Nor am I left without religious faith and hope. 
For reasons which satisfy my understanding without any 
support from supernaturalism, I am a Theist. I believe in 
personal immortality on the strength of the human affec- 
tions, and because I cannot believe that the unappeasable 
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hunger of the soul for so priceless a blessing was implanted 
to be ungratified and mocked. I believe in the simple 
humanity of Jesus, and the renovating and ever-unfolding 
power of his life and teachings in lifting humanity to higher 
and yet higher conditions. While I accept these ideas as 
rational and satisfying, I am not a scoffer at any form of 
faith, because I believe all forms are the product of causes 
from which they have inevitably been evolved, and that this 
continuing process of evolution will at last give the world a 
perfect religion, as the outcome and counterpart of a per- 
fected humanity. I do not, therefore, believe in the gospel 
of human despair, and that the work of creation is an abor- 
tion, but that “all we have willed or hoped or dreamed of 
Good shall exist,—- not its semblance, but itself.” 


GEORGE W. JULIAN. 
SanTA Fr, December 6, 1887. 


CHURCH-EXTENSION: WHAT IT MEANS TO US. 


There was once a time when the religious body known 
as Unitarian was sick of an ailment whose symptoms were 
these three: morbid introspection, vague and futile specula- 
tion, and a certain anxious and jealous mutual criticism. 
In all these ways it showed fully what has been often called 
the malady of the time. All the better, if it has succeeded 
in throwing off these symptoms, is it fitted to enter upon 
the broader way that seems opening before it, and to do its 
part in the work demanded by the time. For, as that true 
philosopher of Zen Times One has told us, the rule of 
healthy life is to “look out and not in, look forward and 
not back, and lend a hand.” 

It is convenient sometimes to set a date to the turning- 
point of the malady that has so easily beset us. And, with- 
out affecting to be precise, we may clearly enough for our 
present uses see the turning-point of ours in the time of our 
Civil War; that is, roughly, about twenty-five years ago. 
This period of twenty-five years brings the date near enough 


8 
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to be easily remembered by many or most of us; and it is 
far enough away to let us speak with confidence of ten- 
dencies we have observed since, which seem already to have 
shown pretty plainly the main direction they are taking. 
The clear vision of that broad and open way was first set as 
in a visible picture before our eyes, when Dr. Bellows — 
who had taken into his large heart, as ardently as any man, 
the inspiring prophecy of the time, and those great new 
lessons of a wider spiritual fellowship born of the time — 
announced that the harvest was ready to our hand as it had 
never been before, and that we of the liberal faith, if worthy 
of our opportunity, might live to see the religious life of this 
great continent taking shape after the pattern then revealed 
to us on that mount. We had only to forget our petty 
divisions and limitations, to go forward boldly and confi- 
dently in the way manifestly open to us, and we should 
presently discern the fulfilment of that larger hope. 

The inspiration of this generous hope, even more than the 
singular genius that wrought towards its fulfilment in prac- 
tical ways through skilfully planned organizations, is what 
makes me like to think of Dr. Bellows as we knew him 
then, the one trusted leader, competent to guide our move- 
ment through a crisis where it might so easily have been 
cramped or wrecked. Instead of what we might well have 
feared, it is since that hour that Unitarianism has had a 
deeper and more serious conviction of its true place and 
work, and has put forth in directions never before thought 
of an effective vigor, of which it had never been supposed 
capable. It is not to be understood that our leader of that 
critical time, in the moments of his highest enthusiasm in 
denominational loyalty, ever imagined that the coming 
“American religion,” which some were in the habit of 
speaking of, would ever take to itself the name Unitarian, 
or be conscious of the lines of our particular tradition. 
But he did believe that that type of the religious life which 
makes our own ideal—the open intellectual horizon, the 
wide human sympathy, faith as not a form of opinion but 
the life of works, embracing of the newest thought, enter- 
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prise, and public life in the domain of a liberal Christianity 
— he did believe that this was both possible, and certain to 
be the religion of the future, and that we, o: all men, had 
the clearest opportunity to be its interpreters to our own 
time. 

If now we try to see more precisely what was contained 
in the general notion that made the inspiration of those 
days, and what are the particular byways that are leading 
us into that open highway, we shall find these three things: 
first, that religious thought is identified in the public mind 
less with opinions on points of doctrine, more with the gen- 
eral views men hold respecting the cosmic order, the law of 
the spirit of life within them, and the ways of the Universal 
Life enfolding them; second, that religious practice is iden- 
tified less with set pious exercises or states of the soul, more 
with every-day moralities taken in a broad way, and their 
specific application in the fiéld of justice, charity, and social 
right; third, that religious organization is aimed less to 
multiply or perpetuate the one conventional pattern that has 
come down to us in our Puritan tradition, more to meet the 
variety of practical needs and opportunities we encounter, 
in the infinite complexities and immense widening-out of 
our modern life. 

It will be convenient to keep these three in view as dis- 
tinctly as we can, because they show not only the nature of 
the type to which our new religious life is slowly shaping 
itself, but the particular directions which that shaping proc- 
ess takes. They do not need much special illustration just 
here; for, as soon as we think of them at all, in their bearing 
on one another, we suddenly see that all our spontaneous 
thinking and acting on religious things is but carrying out 
a step here and a step there in the direction we are trying 
to keep in view. Surely, no prophecy such as this is of 
any man’s private interpretation. Do what we will, we but 
serve, consciously or unconsciously, as agents of that “ far-off, 
divine event, To which the whole creation moves.” Nor 


have we, in general, to think of this widening-out process 
with pride, as if it were an achievement of our own: on 
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the contrary, it goes on, often, more in spite of us than by 
any help we give it; or with exultation, as if it were all 
men’s gain and no man’s loss: for it has its price, and in the 
sharp freedom of our out-door air we may feel even a cer- 
tain envy of those lives of a sweet, home-bred, and sheltered 
piety, so much harder to find or lead under our new condi- 
tions. But we must not refuse to see the fact. As soon as 
the first critics of the liberal school began to apply modern 
tests to old beliefs; as soon as Channing and others began 
to speak of righteousness, temperance, and judgment of 
political things in place of the old round of ecclesiastical 
moralities ; as soon as our church organizations were seen 
to have a feeble and loosening hold on the real forces that 
control men’s lives,— then a process was set on foot, and a 
necessity was laid upon us, for which the former way was 
only a way of training. And this demanded that we should 
learn to act, think, and plan in view of a world rapidly 
changing, part greatly for the better, part greatly for the 
worse. , 

One of the impressive lessons of every war is the futility 
of the military criticism (so called) that is volunteered by 
upstarts while the campaign is going on. Still, the critic 
has one advantage over the combatant: he is out of the 
smoke and dust, to say nothing of his no-risk to life and 
limb. Something may be gained from his wider and safer 
outlook; something more, if he has really tried to trace 
those broad lines of judgment that emerge from the confu- 
sions of military history when studied on a large scale. So 
it is when we try to turn our own brief religious history to 
account in view of the work that lies immediately before us, 
considering especially the sudden expansion that has been 
given it of late years, and the greatly increased relative im- 
portance of questions of organization and ways of reach- 
ing out. 

To begin with what is nearest the centre, we did not in- 
vent the church methods we deal with, or the formalities 
of public worship that make our nearest or at least most 
obvious opportunity. At the same time, we have got along 
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so far in our rationalizing habit that we hardly even remem- 
ber the claim put forward only a generation or two ago, that 
they are of express divine appointment. Such phrases we 
have to translate into the dialect of our own time. And, 
taking it so, the church as we find it is a thing of slow 
growth, not of sudden creation; it was shaped by natural 
selection, not by supernatural dictation; it has come down 
to us from many centuries of Christian civilization ; it is the 
survival of certain elements and features out of a great 
ecclesiastical system that is to us, practically, outgrown 
and non-extant. All that was oppressive, all that was big- 
oted, all that was intolerant and harsh in that mighty struct- 
ure of medieval Catholicism has been left behind. Practi- 
cally, among ourselves, nobody thinks of dictating, hardly of 
hinting, what another person’s belief or conduct ought to be. 
We think of ourselves simply as learners together of divine 
truth, of “laborers together with God” in the work that 
comes to hand. That work is, fundamentally, the building 
up of character, the guidance of conduct, the attainment of 
mental clearness, moral force, and spiritual peace, together 
with the carrying out of our maxims of right conduct as far 
as they will go to the cure of social wrong and the estab- 
lishing of political justice, which is our phrase for the com- 
ing of Christ’s kingdom upon earth. 

Doubtless, our first business is to maintain this particular 
form of godliness which has thus come as a sort of birth- 
right into our hands. It may be attacked, and we have to 
defend it. It may be feebly held, and we have to strengthen 
it. It may be ill understood, and we have to interpret it. 
Not that we think of it as a matter of life and death, of sal- 
vation or perdition. No honest and sensible man does that, 
at this time of day, respecting any form of belief whatever. 
But, take it as simply as we will, there is a good deal at 
stake in the right setting forth of religious truth. There 
are doubts, lingering dreads, hypocrisies, blank unbeliefs, 
disastrous to the life that now is and menacing to that which 
is to be, coming from opinions still very widely held. In 
the face of such opinions we have, with such ability as we 
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may, to uphold our own. Not in the way of controversy: 
we do not want it. Not in the way of apology or defence: 
we do not need it. But in the way of clear and emphatic 
affirmation. 

Now there is a great advantage in what we may call the 
simplicity of our attitude towards the spiritual beliefs and 
interests of the day, standing as we do on the common 
level of contemporary life and thought. But it has its par- 
ticular weakness too,—a weakness that works out in two 
ways, first in undervaluing our opportunity, and then in 
narrowing down the conception of our work. 

What, then, is the opportunity? The church, we say, has 
no longer any claim of peculiar authority; it is behind the 
times, and is losing ground with every year. More than 
half the population of our cities, we hear, nearly or quite 
half that of our country towns, have nothing to do with any 
religious form or fellowship at all. The science, the money- 
getting, the politics, the mechanical enterprise, the fine art, 
the literary wealth of our time are, we fear, more than a 
match for religion in any one of the practical affairs of life ; 
any one of them, taken by itself, is more than a match for 
what is left of church power and influence. Let us grant 
all that; but there is another side. The church is still the 
most conspicuous, the most elaborate, and, relatively, the 
costliest thing in our social machinery. In the handsome 
new quarters of our large cities, the largest, the handsomest, 
and the most extravagantly costly public buildings— cer- 
tainly, if we compare the amount of cost with the amount of 
their apparent use —are the so-called fashionable churches. 
The annual expense of maintaining them is, taking them 
together, almost one-fiftieth as much as is spent on intoxicat- 
ing drinks! This alone means a great deal. And this, in the 
absence of a State Church conspicuous in dignity and splen- 
dor like that of England; without the tremendous grasp and 
hold of long tradition, like that of Rome; in a trading, money- 
getting, pleasure-seeking community, where the power of a 
priesthood is almost unknown; among a people whose turn 
is industrial, scientific, skeptical, anything rather than de- 
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vout; in the midst of luxury, poverty, vice, comfort that 
runs so easily to idle self-indulgence, and culture that leads 
so quickly to Epicurean unbelief. 

All this means something. If it be said that much of it 
means sectarian ambition and pride, ostentatious rivalry of 
wealth, mere vanity of fashion, at best luxury of sentiment 
and taste,— then it may be replied that that censure is surely 
too severe, considering what other things people spend their 
money for. If a man will pay a thousand dollars for his 
club, or spend five thousand on an evening’s entertainment, 
or bet ten thousand on a horse-race, or invest a hundred 
thousand in a pleasure-boat, or lay out a million on his 
dwelling-house, we should not think too hardly of him if he 
gives half of the smallest of these sums for even superfluous 
decoration of his place of worship. Fine architecture is, at 
lowest, a noble gift to the public: even the parlor luxury of 
the interior, though regrettable, is not to be censured as a 
crime. The thing he pays for lasts longer, and gives delight 
to more people, than those other costlier things. We may 
say, to be sure, that he might have given it to the poor. 
But so he did, in the best way it could be given to the poor: 
first, as wages paid for work done by that very class of 
skilled mechanics best deserving to be helped; and then, as 
creating a lasting treasure of beauty, for generation after 
generation, to the poorest who are able to enjoy it, to any- 
body who cares to see. Not much of it is, or pretends to be, 
the expression of genuine religious feeling. And as to its 
effect on what is the true business of religion—the shaping 
of men’s character and the guiding of their conduct,— it has 
little to do with that. 

As to the theology which most of these fine and sumptu- 
ous buildings stand for, our chief business with it would at 
first sight appear to be to discredit and overthrow it. But 
that is a poor business, considered of itself. Destruction is 
easy and cheap: a mob can do it as well as an engineer,— 
perhaps better. Ingersoll is doing more of it than Channing 
ever did. It were better to try to understand it. Not the 
theology, perhaps, but at any rate the religion which those 
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imposing structures stand for,—it were well worth our 
while to understand that. The splendor of the sanctuary it 
is best to take as a symbol speaking impressively to the 
imagination of the great reality which other times, and per- 
haps our own, have felt religion to be: something quite 
different from creed or doctrine, different from ritual or 
form; something so real and so good in itself that it has 
kept these churches alive in spite of many a gross error, 
has made it even possible for them to hold that error with- 
out realizing it, has done that for their heart and life which 
has made them cling to the error long after any honest be- 
lief in it was lost, lest with it they should be giving up what 
they could ill afford to lose. First of all, surely, we should 
try to understand what that thing means to us. 

To us, just now, it means simply opportunity. Whatever 
there is of live force left in the tradition that has come to us 
is.to be put to the uses that are seen from our point of view 
to be wise and right. “Church-extension,” which has been 
so much a phrase to conjure by, but often applied so nar- 
rowly and unworthily, is coming to take a sense that to us 
also signifies a real and living thing. That hard single type 
of the religious life, which seemed once to be all that Con- 
gregationalism had to offer, made a pitiful show to one who 
thought of the large, rich secular life which ecclesiasticism 
in other days had taken for its province. But there was 
this one precious thing in it: that it appealed direct to indi- 
vidual conscience and conviction, and touched the inmost 
spring of the moral life. Now it shows itself to be working 
out as the live seed of a growth large enough to embrace all 
spiritual and social needs. To illustrate what this means in 
a single direction only. This morning’s newspaper reports 
in two adjacent columns three separate movements that 
show an outworking of one and the self-same spirit, each 
directly bearing on some one form or phase of the great 
social need that presses so heavily at the present day: a 
school of mechanical industry set on foot by the South Con- 
gregational Church of Boston, specially to train boys for 
skilled, useful, and remunerative labor; a similar school of 
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many branches, for both sexes, sustained by the Berkeley 
Street Congregational Church; and a “ Dorcastry” in Low- 
ell, whose title, quaint and unique, points out the line of 
helpful and busy service it takes in hand. And of these 
three church movements that which is most representatively 
“ orthodox ” sets forth as its condition of full fellowship no 
more than “acceptance of Christ” (whatever, apparently, 
the respondent may understand by that phrase) and enlist- 
ing to his work. 

Symptoms like these — with others less recent or unfa- 
miliar— show the sudden widening out of the field of 
“ church-extension,” as if a mist had just drifted away and 
left the horizon clear. A good many things are made clear 
by that lifting of the mist, which before were blurred and 
undistinguishable. In particular, we begin to see what 
diversities of operations there may be under ecclesiastical 
forms so simple as our own. It must be confessed that since 
the fading away of that secular life-long ministry which 
was contemplated in the founding of our New England 
churches, and which subsisted till about fifty years ago, an 
idea of what can be done through that channel has been 
narrowed, and in some ways greatly degraded. Its lowest 
degradation was reached in the notion of a perfunctory 
routine of Sunday “services” as the sole proper function 
of the ministry, and of popular or sensational preaching as 
the one standard of professional success. As we may amend 
the old couplet : — 


“Some thirty minutes his discourse would run, 
And then the business of the week was done.” 


We have all of us listened to such discourses, in which the 
praise of men appeared to be the only imaginable fount of 
inspiration from without; and to others, which sounded as 
if the only interior necessity laid upon the preacher to as- 
sume that function was that it looked easier to the carnal 
eye to stand in a pulpit one hour a week than behind a 
counter eight hours a day. And so perhaps it was — be- 
cause there was no week’s work before him, upon the lives 
9 
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of men, to which the doctrine taught might serve as chart 
and pattern; there was no living experience back of it, that 
made the sermon a genuine growth and so a helpful word. 
The original sin of such a performance lay in the divorce our 
habit has promoted, of Sunday from the week. We have, it 
may be hoped, left behind the period that made such a state 
of things possible; we begin to be aware of a more vigorous 
life in our veins, feeling out for a more energetic and varied 
work. When not only literary, scientific, and esthetic in- 
struction comes within the province of church workers, but 
carpentry, dressmaking, and housekeeping arts are taught as 
part of our “Christiaan” scheme, we find our eyes open to a 
wholesome revision of the meaning and the possibilities of 
the religious life. 

It was along task to throw off the trammels of old con- 
ventionalism, and adjust our view of religion to the field of 
modern life and thought. That was the task of Liberalism 
for some two generations. But then the question comes, 
Under this new light does religion itself mean more or less 
to us than it did before? To many minds, that have out- 
grown the negative stage, it is at last coming to mean more. 
What looks possible now but to a few will seem probable to 
a larger number by-and-by; soon again, if steadily held to, 
it will become a clear certainty, which another generation 
must carry out in fact. But, to be really effective, the best 
work needs not merely faith that it can be done; not merely 
the purpose that it shall be done; not merely willing self- 
devotion and patient endeavor in the task of doing. All 
these are doubtless needed first. But faith cannot be incar- 
nated in life, on any large and effectual scale, without three 
things more,— namely, a directing intelligence, educated to 
discern the need and competent to shape out the plan; a 
responsible organization, to serve as executive hands to the 
directing head; and a loyalty of obedience, in those whom it 
sends forth to their special tasks,—an esprit de corps and a 
capacity of enthusiasm,—such as we expect in the officers 
and soldiers of a well-disciplined army. Are these things 
also possible among us, in our jealous tenacity of mental 
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independence, our individual freedom of action, our disdain 
of ecclesiastical domination and restraint? Nay, they are 
not only possible, but to a good degree they are already real- 
ized. We have not to go again through the painful labor of 
laying the foundation, but only to build upon that we have. 
Regarding the ways and direction of our building, we offer, 
in closing, a few hints that come to us by way of correspond- 
ence : — 


I notice in the Annual Report of the “Christian ” denomination cer- 
tain figures, which seem to me worth our pondering upon. The work 
of that religious body is no doubt very different from what we could 
undertake or prosper in, and perhaps such as we should not venture to 
attempt at all. Still, it is a work that starts with much the same motive 
with our own, and with seemingly inferior means shows a far greater 
visible result. And there is something we might learn to our advantage 
from the method of it. I find, among other things, that of nearly eight 
hundred salaries paid to preachers more than two-thirds (543) are less 
than two hundred dollars each, while only two reach the extravagant 
sum of two thousand five hundred dollars; also, that nearly or quite half 
of the preachers are under twenty-five years old. These two sets of fig- 
ures evidently belong together; and they seem to mean that the greater 
part of the work of the church, as that body understands and values it, 
is done cheaply on system, and, necessarily, by young and unembarrassed 
hands,— a large part, we may suppose, by laymen, or at least by those 
who have other earnings to depend on. Possibly, the gain in freshness 
and directness of touch with common life, together with willingness to 
be directed, may outbalance loss in some other ways. 

This seems to suggest that there is something somewhere, essential to 
a religious movement on a large scale, which we have not yet succeeded 
in bringing into play. Our operations have been too uniformly costly, 
difficult, and demanding full responsibility of trained hands. Light is 
thrown upon this assertion by the following paragraph, copied from 
the Independent of November 17: “In round numbers there.are about 
one thousand unemployed Congregational ministers in the United Slates. 
This fact is somewhat startling, and indicates something wrong. This 
unemployed regiment is equal to one-fourth of the entire ministerial force 
of Congregationalism in this country. They have been educated and 
trained for their work at vast cost of time, hard work, and money, and 
represent in a spiritual sense a vast unemployed capital which is sadly 
needed in the ‘ Master’s business.’” Now, if we are going to have avy 
future, it is clear that there will be a good deal of pioneering and sub- 
sidiary work, which must be done in less elaborate ways, without at all 
taking the place of what is done already. Some of these ways are hinted 
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in Mr. Reynolds’s late letters from California, and Mr. Batchelor’s from 
the West. Further, there are such tasks as visiting and exploring among 
the poor of cities, teaching among those neglected classes to whom it 
would be a work of charity and mercy, temporary occupation at distant 
outposts, or help to overtasked laborers in the field,— tasks that ought to 
be done by somebody, and cannot be paid for at the cost we spend on 
an Indian or Japanese mission; tasks that would serve as the best sup- 
plement, or substitute, to a mere scholarly training for the ministry, and 
would make the best discipline for its more responsible later tasks. 

If such work is to be done at all, it would have to be done largely by 
those who are novitiates in professional life,— not only graduates of our 
schools, but those who (as some of our very best workers have been) are 
drawn to it by some interior call. I am not thinking of any grand scale 
of things to start with: nothing more than what a missionary body like 
the American Unitarian Association might try experimentally for a year 
or two, with half a dozen recruits, and at an annual cost not more than 
that of our discontinued mission to Calcutta. For success, it would only 
need fair directing intelligence in the central body having disposal of the 
moderate necessary funds. If it were possible to enlist (as surely it 
would be) — say for a five years’ service —the few needed to begin with, 
loyalty and enthusiasm would be quickly generated in the doing of the 
work. But there must be, above all, certainty and constancy of occupa- 
tion in the variety of tasks suited to the capacities of each, and the 
assurance of sufficient material support in the doing of it. It is the idle 
tools that rust; it is the idle minds that grow despondent. Our “ Chris- 
tian” friends have shown how little a young man really needs; and to this 
might well be added a little more, so that no one need quit such service 
empty-handed,— more than the first few years of most careers can promise, 
—so that there should not be that dread of personal want which breeds 
meanness and cowardice among those, especially, who deal with spiritual 
things, and whose hands are not hardened by daily grasp of material 
things. Do you think our organizers and executive boards could develop 
and carry out any such scheme as this? 
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OUR WAYS OF “CHURCH-EXTENSION.” 


In an article of much interest by Prof. F. G. Peabody in the 
Andover Review for December, it is shown how ethics, which half 
a century ago seemed a matter purely personal or else purely 
speculative, has been widening out to take in the whole range of 
economic and social interests, so that the Christian thinker of 
our day finds himself face to face with the largest and even most 
tragic problems of human destiny. Charity, in particular, has 
from a sentiment become a science; systematic study is part of 
the necessary outfit to fulfil intelligently the plainest of human 
duties; a university has not done its duty by the public until it 
has trained its students to feel as well as understand the sacred- 
ness of the bond in which we all share a common life. The work 
which Prof. Peabody is doing for the souls of the thousand 
or more young men of his charge bears fruit just now in what is 
one most interesting sign of the times,—a series of public meet- 
ings in Boston, volunteered and sustained by Harvard students, 
in which they co-operate with their religious instructors in ways 
that bring them in personal contact with the spiritual symptoms 
and needs of city life. 

There are interesting signs that conscience comes to be more a 
factor in politics, at least in the negative sense of persistent and 
determined effort to do away public wrongs and scandals. It is 
likely the great political event of the year may turn in the effort 
to purify our Civil Service,— the condition of which was fully dis- 
cussed in this Review last April. Just now, however, a nearer 
symptom is in the annual decision which our State law demands 
on the question of license or no-license, or the saloon in politics. 
This makes a plain, tangible issue, quite outside the region of 
temperance theory on which good men hopelessly differ; and it 
was interesting, in the late municipal contests, to see the frank up- 
holders of “ high license and local option” standing on the same 
platform with equally determined “prohibitionists,” to resist a 
glaring public peril and offence. This common ground was ad- 
mirably put by Rev. E. E. Hale in a passage which we quote from 
a speech made on the 11th of last month: “There is but one 
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objective, there is one point against which we are battling; and 
that is, the liquor saloon. The liquor saloon must go. That is 
the verdict of this nation; that is the verdict of Almighty God. 
You may make any other arrangements that you choose,— and 
there are one hundred and fifty-four thousand different plans for 
the manner in which liquor shall be sold for sickness, or that it 
shall be sold for the arts, or that it shall be manufactured, or that 
it shall not be manufactured; but the good sense of the nine- 
teenth century has determined that the open bar is a nuisance. 
[Applause.] Perpendicular drinking must stop. For my own 
part, I wish that the issue could be presented always in that way. 
We want to put a stop to perpendicular drinking, and we are 
aiming at the open bar.” 


Regarding our own work in particular, we have just received 
the following very interesting account from our correspondent 
on the Pacific coast :— 


Of the Japanese youth now coming in such numbers to our shores, 
there are fifteen hundred at least in San Francisco and Oakland. One of 
them is my church sexton, and thinks of studying at Cambridge. He is 
now at the High School, learning Greek and Latin, algebra and English 
branches, and doing housework for a family,—a fine fellow. He has 
read through the English Bible seven times! His father is a physician 
in Japan, and his brother is preparing for Princeton Divinity School. . . . 
Are you aware that there is already a liberal Christian mission in Japan, 
based on precisely our ideas, which the German Evangelical Missionary 
Society (formed in 1881-82) has begun under the guidance of Profs. Pflei- 
derer, Lipsius, and others of the Protestanten Verein? ‘Their missionary 
at Tokio has organized a church of Germans and Japanese. They have 
also a missionary in China,—the eminent scholar, Ernst Faber. I have 
sent to Germany for missing links of information. . . . My own work is 
endless. The Oakland society alone is enough for a strong man: it 
grows rapidly. I have a fine Unity Club, and a young people’s society 
for religious study, which already numbers thirty-one. I limit it to the 
ages of sixteen to twenty years, the critical period in our church life. 
Just now I am deep in the Congress of Charities and Corrections in San 
Francisco, which a few of us have organized. Then we are introducing 
Associated Charities in San Francisco and Oakland. Oh that I hada 
hundred lives for this work! 
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A QUESTION TOUCHING SOCIALISM. 


A correspondent writing recently from the Meadville Theolog- 
ical School questions the justice of some points made in our 
treatment of “ The Gospel of Anarchy” last November,— in par- 
ticular, these two: the apparent confounding of anarchism and 
socialism, which (he holds) does much injustice to the latter; and 
the suggestion of a tendency in both to displace the conditions 
and moralities of family life as now established. As to the first, 
we have to plead that common speech insists on making “ social- 
ism” not a precise and technical, but a broad term, including both 
the destructive and the constructive phase of what our friends 
speak of as “the coming revolution.” Of course, the two are, be- 
yond a certain point, diametrical opposites; and we have taken 
special care to keep the difference in plain view. But, so long as 
they are both included in that restless and formidable movement, 
and agree in the bitter and uncompromising assault they both 
make on social institutions as now existing, some confusion of 
ideas must be put up with. 

The change regarding the family relation, implying as it does 
the whole question of population, requires a more extended treat- 
ment, which we hope to give it at some future time. For the 
present we can only say a word in explanation of the phrase 
“scientific stirpiculture,’— suggested not by ourselves, but by 
a prominent expounder of radical socialism. It is, as he holds, a 
necessary corollary, or consequence, of constructive or State social- 
ism. For, as soon as society—as represented in any form of 
government whatsoever — assumes the responsibility of insuring 
work and maintenance for all its members, it must do one of two 
things: either (as at present) attempt it clumsily and cruelly by 
providing almshouses and hospitals for the victims of misfortune, 
ill birth, or competitive struggle; or else by some systematic proc- 
ess keep the increase of numbers within the limits set by the pro- 
ductiveness of the soil, conditions of industry, etc. It makes no 
difference by what name we call this process: if intelligent and 
systematic, “scientific stirpiculture” is as good as any. It would 
begin, no doubt, by keeping in check a pauper immigration, and 
the spontaneous increase of a criminal, vicious, or pauper popula- 
tion. But if it undertakes, besides, to insure a more vigorous 
and intelligent breed of men (without which the whole thing must 
presently collapse in abject wretchedness), it must substitute, for 
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Nature’s crude and cruel method of struggle and survival, legal 
provision against the perpetuating, by intermarriage, of diseased 
constitutions — consumptive, syphilitic, or insane —as an imperi- 
ous duty to posterity. It is the obstinate and unreasoning refusal 
to look this question in the face that, more than anything else, 
vitiates all the schemes of social reconstruction we have ever seen, 
and turns them into mere Utopian dreams. Within the lifetime 
of persons now living the population of this country has multiplied 
from less than five millions to nearly sixty,— more than twelve 
times over. At the same rate, within the lifetime of many thou- 
sands now living this will be a nation of some seven hundred 
millions. Of course, it will not come to that, because good sense 
will find some way of checking it. But it will be a very serious 
question indeed —no matter what forms of society may exist — 
whether the “ preventive check” shall be intelligent forethought 
or a blind “struggle for existence.” A thorough-going state-so- 
cialist might well deal with this problem as remorselessly as the 
Spartans did, or as Plato in his Republic. 


THE INDIAN QUESTION. 


In answer to our request for some first-hand testimony which 
would show the actual result of efforts made to instruct and civil- 
ize the Western Indians, especially by the Institute at Hampton, 
Va., General Armstrong has kindly sent us the interesting com- 
munication which we give below, accompanied by the following 
statement certifying to its character and authenticity : — 


Thomas Sloan is an Omaha Indian, with considerable white blood, 
about twenty-five years of age. He had been to school irregularly for 
nearly four years before coming to us two years ago, and is now in the 
middle class of our normal department. He is peculiarly fitted to speak 
on the subject he has chosen, having been intimately interested in the 
affairs of his tribe; served two years with the army, when he visited the 
different Indian reserves in Idaho and Oregon, seeing the spirit and 
manner in which they were treated; and has lived with white people 
more than is the lot of many Indians. Before leaving home, he cut, 
hauled, and sawed logs, built a house for his aged grandmother, and 
otherwise provided for her comfort while he should be away. The paper 
is entirely his own thought and work, without suggestion or help. 


_8. C. ARMSTRONG. 
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In order that it may be an absolutely fair transcript of the 
original, the few necessary corrections have been italicized, and 
added words are given in brackets. Otherwise, the paper is 
printed without alteration or abridgment. 


Iam asked to write about [something] to help Indians. “I can’t,” is 
the first thought comes to my mind, but then comes another thought. 
It is this, this is some thing concerns me, some thing concerns my people, 
it is some thing that I should know some thing about. I learn at school 
that we ought to learn about those things that concern us, directly ; for 
the success of any undertaking it is necessary to have a good knowledge 
of what must be done. Then I am at a school in the East where kind 
people teach the Indians and try to bring about their improvement. 
This taken into consideration I cught to know some thing, for there is 
no improvement until I learn that I need some thing, form an idea what 
it is and try to get it. Well a student ia an eastern school with many 
advantages is not, as an individual, a fair comparison with the large 
number at home in ignorance and poverty. Still he has risen, with help, 
high above that level. Why is it his companions have not done the 
same? . 

That is the hard question, and it seems that when the causes which 
keep them back are removed, and helps put in to the place thereof the 
question will have found its solution. The Reservation System is known 
to be full of evil results. In fact, I would say that had not the lands 
been reserved but taken from them entirely, and they then been given 
the rights of citizens, it would have been much better. Sume may ask 
how that could be? This is my answer: If the Indian had been made 
a citizen his manhood would have been acknowledged, he would have 
been thrown in the way of necessity, which would have developed his 
manhood. He would have improved with the country and instead of 
being a draw-back, would have been a help and strength to the new 
parts of your country. But that is of the time past, and here in the 
midst of advanced civilization are the Indians in worse condition. For 
men of the past knew how to provide for themselves and families. But 
now we have a generation born and raised in the midst of idleness, sur- 
rounded by vice and heathen customs at their height. And now the 
question ,becomes grave and particularly. so to true Christian people. 
This co idition has come about under the Reservation System. The first 
mistake seems to be that they have been kept from contact with white 
people and those influences which would have helped them. They were 
restricted to their reservations and white people from them. White 
people were not allowed to camp on reservations or cross them without 
permission of the agents. There are no laid-out roads on reservations, 
neither are the streams bridged, so they are in the way of civilization. 
The lines of reservations mark where civilization has stopped. People 
who live on opposite sides of large reservations do not know one another. 

10 
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Then the issuing of rations took from them the necessity of providing 
for themselves, which did not improve their manliness. Time spent in 
providing the necessities of life makes men independent and develops 
their character. On the other hand it is known that “ Satan finds some 
thing for idle hands to do.” When the Indians had nothing to do to 
provide for themselves, they found other ways of killing time. First 
came Indian games, feasting and dancing, then gambling, first by In- 
dian games then by cards. Next came whiskey which brought quarrel- 
ing and fighting. The land during this time lay idle and settlers about 
reservations, who coveted the Indian lands would say that it was a shame 
for the government to feed Indians and let them have so much land lay- 
ing idle. It was a shame, but I do not think it was the fault of the 
Indians. Jt was the shameful policy of government. For the Indians 
there was no necessity for working and there was no assurauce that land 
which they might improve would be their own. Still there was among 
them a desire to improve. In a treaty with my tribe [the Omahas], in 
1836 they requested that they be given some instruction in the arts of 
civilization. In 1854 greater requests were made and one important one 
which if carried into effect in those days would have kept the evils from 
being so general as they become when people are thrown too closely to- 
gether when idle; that was, that they wished to have their land allotted 
to individuals. Again in 1865 an arrangement was made, and in 1870 
an allotment was made, which marks the improvement of my tribe. 
Before this in 1854 a mission school was started, by the Presby- 
terian Board of Missions, which fitted many young men and young 
women for improvement and made it more possible for all. 

If Indians had been given help in those days long ago there wou'd 
have been no saying “A dead Indian is the only good Indiav.” There 
would not be a record of broken treaties. There would not be such a 
feeling of distrust among Indians toward the government. Now there 
is an earnest wish, I am sure, among the people, that the Indians shall 
be given justice. But do they believe it? No they do not. Hundreds 
of treaties have been made with them, each promising to secure to them 
their homes and bring them happiness. As many times have these 
promises been broken and only brought them new troubles, until now 
they do not believe treaties and only look on them as bringing them 
some new trouble. Now the Dawes Bill is doubted by many and will be 
until some good result is realized. But in view of all these discourage- 
ments there has been a great improvement in the past few years. They 
have improved in many ways. It is now that the good seed sown by 
missiouaries long ago is bearing fruit. It is not to simply work a small 
piece of ground and make a living that marks civilization, it is the devel- 
opment of a Christian character which brings about true civilization. 
When Indians become Christians aud labor for the advancement of their 
people, help them in every way. When the people see and understand 
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what help is intended and accept it, then the improvement toward civili- 
zation is evident. There can now be found some few in some tribes who 
are doing this, but how few compared with the great need. However 
under the new order of things many who are at school will soon take up 
this work and then we shall see that which just and Christian people 
wish to see. 

In my tribe there are at present three Indian girls teaching. There is 
one girl studying medicine and one for a nurse. The young men do not 
make so good a record although two young men are model farmers, their 
places for neatness and good care compare well with thrifty white far- 
mers near the reservation. There are others who have done equally well 
considering their advan.ages. There is on the reservation a Presbyte- 
rian Mission School. All the young men who are doing extra well, and 
some of the older men who are doing well, have come under the influence 
of this school and its church at some time. This building was built in 
1857, now it is used as a school for girls alone. A visit to this school 
would surprise and please the most hopeful of Indian friends. Little 
girls can be found there speaking English as readily as if they never 
knew any other [language.] The littie girls under ten years of age will 
take a Sunday School card and learn the golden text of the lesson. The 
influence of this school will be seen in the homes of these students before 
many years. They will be brighter, cleaner, happ‘er, and give more 
comfort to the many who will come under their influence. Adjoining 
our reservation is another tribe [Winnebagoes], they have been moved a 
number of times and for a long time were under the military. They 
have a better knowledge of English, but they are more given to drinking, 
gambling and other vices. They are making some advancement but are 
sadly degraded. There seems to be very little desire among them to im- 
prove their homes. Most of them go into the timber and chop wood, or 
do any work for which they will get their pay as soon as the work is fin- 
ished. From this tribe there are a number at school, but very few seem 
to be earnestly preparing to help their people So it is with many tribes; 
some who have been helped long ago are now showing that it was good 
seed and it has struggled through evil soil and weeds. Those who were 
treated unjustly and who did not receive true instruction of a higher 
life have shown that the evil influences have not been warded off by re- 
ligious help. There is more need in some Indian tribes than others and 
only true success and improvement can be had through the Christian 
religion. Only Christian peop'e and Christian teachers give their lives 
for the saving of others. There will be no permanent improvement 
until a Christian character is developed. I hope it will not be long 
before some of the more fortunate tribes will be sending helpers to the 
more needy. 

As reservation lands are allotted to individual Indians and they move 
on their places it becomes a different country. Each Indian from his 
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place to the town lays out a road, then he must have a road to the 
agency and to his friends. Bridges must be built and in a short time 
roads may be found where wagons had never been before. There is a 
demand for lumber and those who do well will not depend on agency 
implements. They buy tools for themselves. They build up a trade for 
a town, and merchants can be heard to say that certain Indians may be 
trusted for any amount and that they are sure pay. The allotment of 
land and the freedom of trade between the Indians and white people 
removes the greatest hinderance to their advancement. But it brings 
them also more in contact with evils and there is more need for Christian 
work and infience than before. Those who are doing weil will not be 
so apt to fall, but there is much to guard against. If the government 
continues to educate Indians, and Christian people continue their good 
and noble work in behalf of the Indian, it will not be long till Christian 
civilization will make the Indians worthy citizens of this wonderful 
country. Students from eastern schools are leaders in this great work 
among their people, and now there are. more complicated difficulties ris- 
ing, and eastern schools and kind people will have to prepare and pro- 
vide helpers for the Indians, whose ignorance of law and business trans- 
actions will bring them much trouble. 

Tuomas L. SLoan. 


ASPECTS OF THE LABOR QUESTION. 
PROFIT-SHARING IN PRACTICE. 


The system of associating the workman in the business of the 
employer to the extent of giving him a share in the profits of 
industry is comparatively new. In the best known instance, it 
dates back but half a century. The great majority of instances 
belong to the last twenty years. While precise data on the sub- 
ject are difficult of attainment, it may be said with safety that 
about one hundred firms in France, Germany, England, and the 
United States are now practising in successful years upon this 
system. On the basis of the results thus far reached, a consider- 
able number of economists, like J. S. Mill, Henry Faweett, J. E. 
Cairnes, and Francis A. Walker, not to mention other less noted 
students of social questions, have pronounced a very favorable 
opinion of profit-sharing as a practical solution of many labor dif- 
ficulties. In particular, the central difficulty of the adjustment 
of the share of labor in the joint product of capital, labor, and 
management seems to these writers to be thus met more effectu- 
ally than by any other system upon which experience has passed 
its verdict. 
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The percentage of failures in the practical trial of the partici- 
pation principle has been small; and, in most of these cases, the 
managers have declared that their faith in the soundness of the 
principle itself has not been shaken by adverse circumstances. 
Many business men, who have not made a trial of the system, 
do not hesitate to proclaim their belief that profit-sharing is in 
theory the most rational, and in practice the most feasible, of ail 
measures yet proposed for the establishment of peace in the dis- 
ordered body of modern industry. The few who have had the 
opportunity and the will to enter resolutely and systematically 
upon a trial of the plan have been rewarded with a success 
almost invariable. They have found that their own profits were 
not diminished; while, as a rule, these have been increased under 
the new system of employing labor. The enlarged quantity or 
the improved quality of the product realized by men admitted 
to a direct share in the profits of the work has offset a large part 
of the bonus paid to the workers; while the resulting economy 
in cost of superintendence, materials, and tools, has at least bal- 
anced the remainder. Profit-sharing establishments are free from 
strikes; and the consequent gain to capital and management, if 
not strictly measurable in every respect, is confessedly great. 

To this favorable showing a critic objects that the advocates 
of the system have based their discussions thus far “upon the 
cases in which the scheme has been adopted in Europe and in 
this country. The methods of induction have been used almost 
altogether.” * These cases, however, are so few that “induction, 
at present, must prove inconclusive.” He proceeds, therefore, 
to examine the theoretical grounds, on the assumption that indus- 
trial partnerships shall have become “the permanent and preva- 
lent industrial system of the country.” This state of things he 
attempts deductively to show is impossible of realization; and 
he ends by pronouncing this death-sentence: “The glamour and 
emotional interest which surround the experiments in industrial 
partnership have prevented any practical test from ever yet being 
made that would give the system an undoubted claim to be con- 
sidered a solution of the ‘labor problem.’ There are practical 
considerations, as we have seen, which will probably render any 
such test impossible.” 

Into the “theoretical reasons for doubting the justice, the rea- 


é * Mr. Richard. Aldrich, in the Quarterly Journal of Economics for January, 1887: 
extracts from a Bowdoin Prize Dissertation of 1885. 
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sonableness, and the efficiency of the scheme as a possible re- 
arrangement of the industrial system” I do not propose to enter 
here, but will simply point out the extraordinary nature of the 
position taken by Mr. Aldrich. Here we have a new phenomenon 
in the industrial world, unknown to the political economy of 
former generations. Beginning in a modest way in a single work- 
shop in Paris, forty-six years ago, profit-sharing has been extend- 
ing itself with a slowness which is sufficient to remove it from the 
category of epidemic delusions. Applied to a great variety of in- 
dustries, it has had great success, Over a hundred instances of its 
practical operation are now accessible to observation; and, as the 
plan has never yet ruined a house that tried it, and is incapable, 
from its very nature, of so doing, it would seem that a more gen- 
eral trial would be highly advisable. Thus the limitations of the 
system could be made manifest, and the actual extent of its supe- 
riority to the unmodified wages-system be set beyond dispute. To 
this very rational proposal, the high-stepping @ priori economist 
objects that the evidence thus far in favor of profit-sharing 
amounts to very little. So far from being satisfied with this plan 
of awaiting further developments, he declares that a practical test 
is “probably impossible.” Well, if one rejects all the experience 
there is, and has so sure a gift of prophecy as to be able to define 
the limits of possibility, the “ theoretical” settlement of any ques- 
tion should be extremely easy. But the trouble is that experi- 
ence, thrust out with a dialectic fork, obstinately returns to trouble 
our complacency; while prophecy, as a practical solution of any 
difficulty, is in disrepute to-day. The ease of prophecy contra- 
dicting experience is very much against it, when it sets bounds to 
possibility. 

Political Economy is one of the last refuges in our modern 
world for the dogmatic spirit which decries experience, and will 
allow no prophecy save from its own narrow premises. But such 
a Bourbon spirit is not that in which the enlightened man of 
business confronts the actual world. If any one is bound, he is 
bound to learn from the experience of others before it has become 
general. His sagacity approves itself by joining the forward mi- 
nority, who believe and prove that a great many things are possible 
which are not yet, and may never be, universal. A due regard 
for doctrine teaches an employer of labor that the theory, so far 
as it concerns him, is very simple. The question whether wages 
come out of capital or out of product it is not necessary for him to 
solve. Let him leave such generalities to the political economist. 
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Profit-sharing introduces no new factor into the question that 
need trouble the man of affairs. It claims to be such an improve- 
ment on the pure wages-system, which works so unsatisfactorily 
of late years, that it is worth the employer's while to adopt it. 
Everybody knows how much more zealously and efficiently a 
man works for his own interest than he does for the interest of 
another. Obviously, it is for the employer’s interest to get all 
the work he well can out of the men in his employ. Just as ob- 
viously, he will obtain that maximum under the system which 
admits the workman to a partnership in the business. Now, how 
far is it possible to give him a share in the profits (the essential 
matter to him), while retaining the control of business in the 
hands of the few, the natural chiefs of industry ? 

Here, of course, comes to the front the specific experience of 
single firms. It is of little consequence to the head of a house- 
painting establishment whether or not M. Leclaire’s plan of rec- 
ompensing his workmen would work well in every other industry. 
He desires to know just how. far the system complies with the 
conditions of success in his own case ; how many master painters 
have followed in Leclaire’s footsteps, and what the results of all 
these trials have been. To the manufacturer of woollens, an 
ounce of experience from the Messrs. Hazard of Peace Dale is 
worth a ton of theory. The variety of industries in which profit- 
sharing has stood out a successful trial, or is now on trial, is 
great, From an imperfect list of establishments in this country, 
it appears that some forty firms, in all parts of the United States, 
are now seriously trying the plan, some of which have already 
demonstrated its special fitness by several years’ experience. In 
this number are the greatest flour mills in the world, two manu- 
factories of woollens, one of the largest soap works in the coun- 
try, chemical works, manufactories of hardware, brass and iron 
foundries, publishing and printing establishments, several retail 
dry-goods stores of the first rank, granite works, shoe-shops, em- 
ploying hundreds of hands, clothiers, and builders. Industries of 
foreign countries will much enlarge this variety. In many direc- 
tions, then, the employer of labor has, or will soon have, specific 
cases before him, in which the plan has been tested. Of course, 
one case in each industry proves little; but human nature being 
essentially the same thing the world over, if a printing house in 
Paris succeeds for years on this basis, the fact is a good reason for 
trying the same plan in Topeka. One large shoe-shop in Auburn, 
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Me., may blaze the way with sufficient plainness for a hundred 
other shops throughout the country to follow with ease. As the 
amount of favorable testimony increases, so much the easier does 
it become to test the system in lines of work where there are as 
yet no pioneers. The European men of business who have made 
a successful application of the principle to farming, type-founding, 
cotton-spinning, bookselling, engraving, cabinet-making, house- 
painting, plumbing, the wine trade, the manufacture of matches, 
paper and various tools, to railways, banks, and insurance offices, 
had few if any examples before them when they began. The 
methods of application have differed almost as widely as the in- 
dustries in the lists given above. Hardly any two houses, even 
in the same business, have identical regulations. The shrewd 
and sagacious captains of industry who have taken up this as a 
practical business measure, have wisely adapted one fundamental 
idea to the exigencies of various occupations: they have left them- 
selves free to make further modifications in the light of their own 
special experience, and in no known instance has the original form 
of the experiment presented the cast-iron rigidity to be expected 
from a pure theory. 

A complete presentation of the results would occupy much 
space. I shall have to content myself here with a few testimonies 
from those who speak from their own knowledge. As to the 
general improvement in the labor element of production wrought 
by industrial partnership, Mr. J. G. Batterson, president of the 
New England Granite Works at Westerly, R.L, on introducing 
the scheme two years ago, wrote as follows: — 


With the results of a long experience before me, I am convinced that 
the payment of fixed wages to a large number of men carries with it no 
inspiring motive to the attainment of a high standard of excellence, 
either as to the quantity or quality of their productions; but, on the con- 
trary, it tends to indifference and laziness to such an extent that the 
measure of a fair day’s work is not that quantity which can easily be 
done and well done by a good man, but that quantity which an indiffer- 
ent man is willing to do and can do without much effort. 


After .a year of profit-sharing, he says: — 


There has been no year since I have been in the business when the 
men worked so well, and took such an interest in the business, as they 
have this year. 
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This year’s testimony of a workman in the house of Billon & 
Tsaac in Geneva, where profit-sharing began in 1871-72, is to the 
same point :— 


I have worked here since 1869. Before the practice of profit-shar- 
ing three-fourths of the men, and very often I among them, worked 
as little as they could, left the shop at the earliest possible minute, 
and were constantly clamoring for higher wages. Since that time 
everything is changed. We often work over hours, and we have learned 
that an increase of wages in bad times would be as disadvantageous 
to us as to our employers. In those old days, the floors and work- 
benches were always covered with the oil which we use in our manufact- 
ure. Now, the oil is more carefully employed; and there is a conscious 
effort to spare the floor, so that frequent renewals may not eat up “our 
profits.” We take good care of our tools, and carefully gather up the 
cbhippings of metal. These are little savings, but at the end of the year 
they amount to a great deal. ... When there are no profits,— why, there 
are none. We have still the satisfaction of knowing that we and our 
employers have done our best; ... and, besides, we have our savings. 


Ara Cushman & Co., of Auburn, Maine, shoe manufacturers, 
at the end of their first year’s trial of profit-sharing divided over 
$11,000 among their seven hundred hands, which gave a dividend 


of four per cent. upon the year’s wages. “ We commence the 
second year with increased confidence in the soundness of the 
principle of industrial partnership and of its possible success.” 
Norton Brothers, of Chicago, paid for 1886 seven and three- 
fourths per cent. on wages, the employees receiving from $38 
to $115 each. “The system resulted in general satisfaction all 
around.” The N.O. Nelson Manufacturing Company of St. Louis, 
in spite of several serious drawbacks to their brass and iron busi- 
ness in 1886,—such as the great railroad strike, the building 
strike, and the eight-hour movement,— paid five per cent. on the 
year’s wages. The confidence of the men in the firm appeared 
in the fact that over nine-tenths of them chose to leave their 
dividends in the business instead of receiving cash. The Messrs. 
Hazard, manufacturers of woollens at Peace Dale, R.L, introduced 
profit-sharing in 1878. During the next eight years, the depres- 
sion in their business allowed them to pay dividends on wages 
only four times. Two of these reached five per cent., and the 
other two only three per cent. But, not withstanding these un- 
favorable circumstances, the circular of the company for 1884, in 
announcing that for the third time there would be no dividend, 
1 
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said of the employees: “It is believed that a large majority have 
been as careful and conscientious as possible; and the officers of 
the company look with pride upon such, hoping and believing 
that the system of participation will yet produce good results, 
far beyond what it has accomplished in the past.” Charles A. 
Pillsbury & Co., of Minneapolis, manufacturers of the famous 
“ Pillsbury’s Best” flour, began to divide profits with their work- 
men in the milling year ending Sept. 1, 1883. The first divi- 
dend was a very high one, amounting to almost one-third of the 
wages. In September, 1884, a larger number of men received 
about the same aggregate sum. A year later, with a still larger 
number of participants, another $40,000 was distributed. The 
next year was an unprofitable one, and no dividend could be 
paid. But Mr. Pillsbury, writes Mr. Albert Shaw, 


assures me that he has no thought of abandoning the plan of profit- 
sharing. He proposes so to enlarge the basis as to admit more than half 
the employees.... Mr. Pillsbury is emphatic in saying that he regards 
the system as advantageous to the firm. In few industries do intelli- 
gence, stability, skill, zealous interest, and absolute fidelity on the part 
of the entire corps of employees count for as much as in milling. Bad 
results caused by negligence are hard to trace to the culpable individual. 
The habitual attention to one’s own work and to the work of one’s 
fellows that is developed by a personal interest in the business is a great 
advantage in the modern manufacture of flour. 


More than one head of a firm that has carried on business for 
years, in Europe, under the profit-sharing principle, has asserted, 
as did Leclaire, that his own profits were increased by the plan, 
so great was the saving in materials, tools, and cost of superin- 
tendence, so much more labor of a better quality did the men 
accomplish. While this result may be reached in industries 
where hand labor plays the chief part in the bill of expenses, the 
claims of profit-sharing on the attention of the business world are 
sufficiently strong when the economy and the improvement in 
labor which it effects simply balance the dividend which the 
laborers receive. This dividend is the creation of their own 
extraordinary care, skill, and industry, under the stimulus of the 
partnership feeling. If the employer’s profits remain at the same 
figure they would have reached under the wages system, he has 
no reason for complaint. He has lost nothing, and he has gained 
a great deal in peace of mind and the reputation of his product. 
Ile has had no anxieties from labor troubles, and has suffered 
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from no strikes. The value of this harmony, in dollars and cents, 
the employer is not likely to underestimate. No one will set 
higher the worth of industrial peace than a manager obliged to 
decline contracts, all the profits of which a dreaded strike would 
destroy, even if it did not subject him to positive loss. 

The objections made to profit-sharing, as it has actually been 
practised, are more remarkable for their “ bookishness” than for 
any other characteristic. The first and inevitable criticism, that 
losses should be shared by employees as well as profits, amounts 
to nothing more than a cavil against the name of the plan. For 
it is an essential feature of the system, as practised, that no pre- 
caution used by a private person in the conduct of bis business 
shall be omitted. It is surely gross improvidence if a firm con- 
ducting business on the ordinary basis neglects to keep on hand 
a reserve fund, accumulated from the profits of successful years, 
wherewith to meet the losses of unfavorable periods. The size 
of the fund will be determined by the nature of the business, 
the amount of caution in the. manager, and other obvious con- 
siderations. If now this firm takes up the plan of partici- 
pation, its first duty to itself and to its workmen is to con- 
tinue to provide for this same sufficient reserve fund. Few, if 
any, profit-sharing houses are without such a fund. In the 
Maison Leclaire, for instance, where the capital is $80,000, the 
reserve fund is $20,000. It is kept up to this mark by a first 
levy of ten per cent. on the profits of prosperous years. Profit- 
sharing, of course, means division of profits where there are any; 
and there are none, legitimately, while the reserve fund is 
neglected. 

Another objection to the system is based on an unavowed 
notion that the average workman is a wholly irrational being, 
who cannot understand the difference between favorable and 
unfavorable years in business, and will consequently be discon- 
tented if a dividend on wages is small or has to be passed over 
altogether. This objection smells strongly of the closet. We 
must, indeed, in every sphere make a certain allowance for folly, 
stupidity, and perversity among workmen, as well as among their 
employers; and profit-sharing requires average intelligence for 
its hearty reception by them. The first requisite, however, to its 
successful practice is confidence on their part in the sincerity and 
good faith of the employer. Profit-sharing will not produce a 
miraculous growth of such trust. But, when an employer who 
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has the confidence of his men embarks upon this way, he is not 
troubled, as a matter of record, when he has to pay only a small 
dividend on wages, or even none at all. The objection is not 
one based on the experience of profit-sharing firms. It worries 
theorists much more than it has ever troubled those who have 
tried the system. 

But, of all the arguments against participation, surely the 
weakest is that it necessarily carries with it the fullest publicity 
of the firm’s accounts. Mr. Aldrich, in his rédle of prophet, and 
holding a very low opinion of the honor of employers as a whole, 
declares that “the only safeguard the interests of labor could 
have,” if profit-sharing should become general, “would be the 
publication entire of their employer’s accounts, with the full 
record of profits or losses.” I have, for myself, paid more atten- 
tion to the historical facts of this system than to its imagined 
future; and I have a firm conviction that the great body of 
employers of labor at present give what they agree to give, and 
that they would be likely to do so in the future. The essen- 
tial point, however, is that no firm practising profit-sharing has 
had difficulty on this score. All such houses especially and em- 
phatically reserve to themselves full control of their business and 
their accounts. As a guarantee of honorable dealing, they are 
accustomed to call in a very small committee of the workmen, or 
a public accountant, to witness that the accounts have been 
properly adjusted. It is the unanimous testimony of the profit- 
sharers of France that they have had no difficulty under this 
head, and no firm in any other country has made complaint to 
the effect that the employees were interfering with the books or 
the conduct of business. The objection is purely a priori, and 
has absolutely no support from experience. Profit-sharing is 
a voluntary movement from the side of the employer. He is 
free to give the plan such form and to take such precautions 
as he wishes. If there is no reserve fund and no secrecy in the 
accounts, it is his own fault. But no instance is known of such 
a manner of misconducting business. 

It is very easy to conjure up objections to this forward move- 
ment in industry, but much more difficult to prove that those 
who have given the plan a thorough test have been practically 
disturbed by them. Theory has many and great uses; but it is 
an abuse when it begins by ruling out all the evidence there is, 
and ends by declaring that no amount of evidence sufficient for 
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conviction is possible. Students of social phenomena, beyond 
all others, should bow themselves before fact. They should turn 
with decision from arbitrary constructions of present and future, 
based on narrow preconceptions, and attend closely to what has 
been accomplished in any particular line. The theory on which 
profit-sharing is based is easily comprehensible, and all the claims 
made for it rest on the confirmation given to theory by practice. 


N. P. G. 
LITERARY CRITICISM. 


MOMERIE’S SERMONS.* 


These volumes have received little or no attention in this 
country; and yet few books have deserved more cordial recogni- 
tion from thoughtful people who wish to be established in the 
great principles of religious and Christian faith or who long for 
an invigorating word in the matter of practical morals. 

We cannot understand the neglect of such works, except upon 
the ground that they are not special pleas for some one-sided 
aspect of truth. They do not belong to that kind of writings 
which appeal to a sect or coterie; and, in consequence, no one feels 
bound to herald a writer who does not echo his own notions. 
It always goes hard with books that aim to speak the truth with- 
out distorting it, to commend it to the favorable notice of those 
who seek a reflection of their prejudices. But there is a law of 
natural selection in the literary and theological as well as in the 
natural world. Without any adventitious aid, these volumes of 
Prof. Momerie’s have been winning their way to the favorable 
notice of that portion of the reading public whose approval is the 
best indication, of the abiding merits of any writer. Those who 
have read one of these books, we have been informed, have been 
anxious to read more. 

These works of Prof. Momerie, though they all treat of the 





* The Basis of Religion. Being an examination of Natural Religion. By the 
Rev. A. W. Momerie, Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in King’s College, London. 
Blackwood & Sons. For sale in Boston, at N. J. Bartlett & Co., 27 Cornhill. 

Personality. By the same. 

Agnosticism, and Other Sermons. By the same. 

The Origin of Evil, and Other Sermons. By the same. 

Preaching and Hearing, and Other Sermons, By the same. 

Belief in God. By the same. 
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same great moral and religious themes, may be considered from 
three distinct points of view. The little books entitled The Basis 
of Religion and Personality are abstract discussions in the philos- 
ophy of religion. They consider those themes which belong to 
the foundation of all religious faith. The Basis of Religion is 
the earliest work of our author, and is a sympathetic and search- 
ing criticism of Prof. Seelye’s brilliant book on Natural Religion. 
Prof. Seelye, as our readers know, thinks that religious life will 
remain, even if belief in God and immortality disappear. Against 
this idea Prof. Momerie earnestly contends; and, whatever one 
may conclude as to the merits of particular arguments, we 
think every one must be impressed with the principle so clearly 
stated in the preface: “Let us once be persuaded that the nega- 
tive theories of modern science are compatible with religion, and 
we lose the strongest motive for that re-examination of the 
grounds on which these theories rest, which is the crying want 
of the present day. Whereas, on the contrary, if it be seen that 
these negative views divest the universe of all beauty, and make 
worship in this life and hope for the next utterly impossible, 
there will be less danger of their being accepted with undue haste 
and on insufficient evidence.” 

The suggestion which is here thrown out, that the foundations 
of those theories which claim to have solved everything them- 
selves need critical examination, is one which deserves attention 
in a time when confident reiteration so often takes the place of 
satisfactory proof. 

In Personality, Prof. Momerie goes to the heart of the matter, 
and upon the fact of personality bases the faith of man in God 
and immortality. A certain school of modern thinkers maintains 
that phenomena alone can be known. That is its first principle. 
Is it a true one? -Prof. Momerie contends that it is not, because 
personality is a fact which does not belong to the world of phe- 
nomena, but which, none the less, must be assumed as the neces- 
sary basis of any explanation of our nature. Unless it is taken 
for granted, the philosophies which explicitly deny it have noth- 
ing to rest upon: “If we were to extract from the writings 
of anti-metaphysical thinkers everything that had a metaphysi- 
cal signification, what remained would be as meaningless as a 
Euclid from which all the symbols had been omitted.” It would, 
of course, be an exaggeration to claim any originality for our 
author in this respect; and he himself claims none. But, for the 
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great majority of readers, we know of no book written in better 
spirit or in clearer and more interesting way than this little book 
of one hundred and thirty pages. It is the most helpful book for 
befogged and bewildered minds that we have ever seen. 

It often happens that a man’s strength in one direction implies 
weakness in another, or that he sees so clearly one way of work- 
ing that he is blind to the merits of any other. But Prof. 
Momerie shows that he has not neglected the study of the 
ancient records of the faith in his earnest desire to maintain the 
eternal principles on which faith rests. Parts of the volumes 
of sermons entitled Agnosticism and Defects of Modern Chris- 
tianity are devoted to a series of expository sermons on Eccle- 
siastes and Job. Since the admirable expository discourses of 
Frederic W. Robertson, we have seen nothing more suggestive 
and valuable in the way of exposition than these. They are evi- 
dently the results of careful study, and show great powers of 
analysis and interpretation. One of the most helpful things 
about them is the relation between these books and the problems 
they consider and the problems that men are attempting to solve 
to-lay. The sermons on Agnosticism are happily connected 
with the lectures on Ecclesiastes, in which we discover the same 
inability to find a meaning in life which is so evident in many 
modern thinkers. In the fact that Ecclesiastes failed to find an 
answer to the question, What is the value of life? because he had 
no thought of immortality, Prof. Momerie sees a revelation of the 
truth that no answer can be given without such a belief. In 
these days, when modern criticism is providing our ministers 
with facilities for making the Bible a real book, no work could be 
more profitable than expositions of this kind, which should give a 
constructive view of the books of the Bible and the relation of 
the life and thought of these books to the deepest and most 
pressing problems of the present time. These exegetical dis- 
courses are valuable in showing what can be done in that direc- 
tion. 

In his sermons, Prof. Momerie occupies a place of his own 
among the preachers of the Broad Church school in the Church 
of England. He is an admirer of Maurice, and draws a clear 
and distinct line between dogma and philosophy: “I maintain 
that philosophy and dogma are as opposite as light and darkness, 
are, in fact, light and darkness.” But he has none of the vague- 
ness of Maurice, and none of the spirit of mere criticism, which 
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seems to be the chief mission of so many preachers. Momerie 
thinks broadly,—not because he 1s uncertain, but because 
some things are so true and so essential to him that he can 
dispense with the consideration of many others. He calls back 
his hearers to first principles. His mission is to proclaim with 
all the might that is in him the vital truths of religion and Chris- 
tianity. His consciousness of the work he feels himself called to 
do is perhaps fully expressed in the following words: “Those 
who wish to do anything for the continuance of religion upon 
earth should devote the best of their energies to the task of prov- 
ing that our common experience, if we look deeply enough into 
it, contains supersensible, and therefore supersensual, elements, 
which may form a rational basis for a rational theology.” 

If we were called upon to designate sermons which carry out 
this thought of the preacher most effectively, we should select 
the first sermon in the volume entitled Preaching and Hear- 
ing, that on “ The Gospel,” and also the one in the same volume 
on “The Practical Nature of Christianity.” We know of no 
better sermons on practical morals than the series on “Common 
Duties” in the volume entitled Agnosticism. Nowhere, it seems 
to us, has the duty of thinking, of caring for the whole man, 
body, mind, and spirit, and of helpfulness for others, been so 
simply, so clearly, and so forcibly stated. And the style of these 
sermons is worthy the matter. There is, indeed, little of the 
feverish intensity of Robertson, little of the fervor of Brooks, 
nothing of the rhetoric of Farrar. But they are marked by sim- 
plicity and clearness, felicity of statement, and refined taste, com- 
bined with a directness and vigor which will commend them to 


every lover of the best forms of English utterance. 
F. B. H. 
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Science and Immortality. The Christian Register Symposium. Edited 
by Samuel J. Barrows.— Many of the readers of the Register must have 
desired to see in book form the remarkable collection of opinions about 
immortality which its editor collected last spring. Mr. Barrows has 
added five later communications, and furnishes information concerning 
each of the writers in a biographical apperdix. The volume makes 
plain enough the fact that science, so called (which, after all, is but the 
arranged and sifted thought of scientific men), has no authentic and 
unvarying utterance concernirg personal continuance. Some of these 
writers deny immortality in the name of “Science,” others affirm it in 
the same name, and yet others declare that agnosticism is the only true 
position. If we may take Mr. Barrows as the representative of en- 
lightened theologians, in the paper which summarizes the results of the 
contributions, theology, with its attendant philosophy, deserves at least 
as much attention and respect in this matter as any of the men of 
science here represented can rightly claim. However this may be, the 


volume is a very convenient and interesting collection. (George H. 
Ellis.) 


Pre-Glacial Man and the Aryan Race. By Lorenzo Burge.— Mr. Burge 


appears to be one of the number of persons, happily diminishing, who 
think it incumbent on themselves to “reconcile” Genesis and science. 
Few such attempts can have been more amusing in their absurdity than 
this, which reduces the narratives of the first part of Genesis to allego- 
ries, and draws forth detailed histories of “ periods” from the significa- 
tion of Hebrew names. Hindostan, Mr. Burge assures us, was the Garden 
of Eden; the four rivers that issued from it were four streams of migra- 
tion; Adam was the name of the Aryan race which dwelt therein, and 
was “exterminated” for its sins. Remarkably enough, after being thus 
“exterminated,” it comes to life again in prehistoric times. Ignatius 
Donnelly and Cruden’s Concordance are good specimens of Mr. Burge’s 
authorities. He is so innocent of any knowledge of the later criticism 
that he calls the second account of creation in Genesis “a few explana- 
tory votes” on the first account! If Mr. Burge would spend a tenth 
part of the time and trouble this pathetically irrational book must have 
cost him in reading Dillmann’s Commentary on Genesis, he might know 
what scholarship and science really have to say concerning the records 
he so fearfully distorts. (Lee & Shepard.) 


Miscellanies. By F. W. Newman. Vol. II.: Essays, Tracts, or Ad- 
dresses, Moral and Religious. London: Kegan Paul & Co. 8vo, pp. 
397.—This large, close-printed volume, made up of thirty-eight distinct 

12 
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essays, ranging in date from 1841 to 1886, is a monument of the aston- 
ishing industry, versatility, gravity, and moral ardor of the writer’s mind. 
We hope to take an early occasion to review his very unique and instruc- 
tive intellectual career. A favorable example of these essays, in style 
of treatment and interest of subject, is a review of Charles Sumner’s 
“Grandeur of Nations,” which is, in substance, a vindication of defen- 
sive warfare. A long list of Prof. Newman’s works, published by Triib- 
ner & Co., is given at the end of the volume. 


The Saéne. A Summer Voyage. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton, author 
of A Painter's Camp, Round my House, etc. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
Mr. Hamerton is an indefatigable writer. The passion for making books 
seems to have completely overmastered him. And it must be confessed 
that bis latest volume makes a demand upon the confidence of his habitual 
readers that he has not made before,—three hundred and fifty seven 
quarto pages concerning an inadventurous journey of a few hundred miles 
along the course of one of the most modest rivers of a country whose 
rivers generally are not considered very picturesque! But, then, the 357 
pages are printed very openly, and they are sprinkled thick with illustra- 
tions, one hundred and forty-eight in all, by Mr. Hamer!on and Mr. Pen- 
nell, and by Mr. Pennell after Mr. Hamerton. The illustrations go far 
to make the value of the book. Many of them, especially those of Mr. 
Pennell, are extremely slight, much in the manner of Mr. Whistler’s 
etchings. Slight as they are, they are often very lovely; and they suggest 
a beauty which they do not openly reveal. Still, it is good to come, now 
and then, upon a more elaborate piece of work. Mr. Hamerton’s own 
manner is decidedly less Whistlerish than Mr. Pennell’s. The text in 
which the pictures are imbedded is not in Mr. Hamerton’s most happy 
vein. The charm of his Unknown River is not here. There is too 
muuch detail in regard to habits of work, the management of the boat, 
etc. These things are immensely interesting to Mr. Hamerton; and his 
object evidently is to identify his reader with himself, and enable him to 
feel that he is voyaging upon the Saéne. But his success in this attempt 
is only moderate. His description of scenery and of the towns and 
villages upon the way is much the better part of his letters, for it is in 
he form of letters that the book is cast. The least successful part 
of the whole performance is the series of maps. The different sections 
of the river are presented in groups of two or three upon a single page. 
We get no idea of its continuity or its relation to the parts of France 
through which it flows. 


Lotus and Jewel. By Edwin Arnold, C.S.I.—The two longest poems in 
Mr. Arnold's latest volume are “In an Indian Temple” and “A Queen’s 
Revenge.” The first is a dialogue between the English Sahib and 
Govind, the priest, who expounds the mystical meaning of the sacred 
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word “Om.” Written A U M, its first letter denotes the waking state 
of self-conscious existence, the second sleep with dreams, and the third 
“ Prajna, where man slumbers deep, 

Seeing no dreams, but floating, quit of flesh, 

On that still border-flood whose waters lave 

Life on one bank, and on the other Death.” 

“Om indivisible, 

Embracing those divisions — hereby grasped — 

Is Soul, the Life of Life, the All, the True, 

Changeless, rejoicing, passionless.” 
The “Queen’s Revenge” is an abridged translation from the Virita 
Parva of the Mahabharata, relating the adventures of the five Pandu 
Princes with Draupadi, who have come to dwell at the court of King 
Virata in disguise. It has all the high merits of Mr. Arnold’s previous 
translations from the Sanskrit. “The Casket of Gems,” which occu- 
pies about half of the volume, is a series of love poems on the precious 
stones, the names of which are arranged to form three women’s Chris- 
tian names. The ingenuity of the series is great, but tiresome, if more 
than two or three are read at a time. A number of minor poems are 
added, of which “The Rajpait Nurse” strikes us as far the best, recall- 
ing, as it does, one of the poet's earlier compositions, which, in its line, 
he has never surpassed. All who are curious to know what secret sig- 
nificance lies in Om should read Mr. Arnold’s exposition, which has the 
strength and beauty of the best Indian poems. 


Poems. By David Atwood Wasson. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—To illus- 
trate the quality of this noteworthy volume, we quote a single stanza from 
“All's Well,’—the song (says the editor) of “a suffering invalid, who had 
almost exhausted the capacity of the human body to bear anguish and 

ms 
p= “ © wealth of life beyond all bound! 

Eternity each moment given ! 
What plummet may the Present sound? 
Who promises a future heaven? 
Or glad or grieved, 
Oppressed, relieved, 
In blackest night or brightest day, 
Still pours the flood, 
Of golden good, 
And more than heartfull fills me aye.” 


(See the tributes to the author’s memory in the March number of this 
Review ) We hope to give a more full notice hereafter. 


The Little Flowers of St. Francis of Assisi. Translated from the 
Italian, with a brief account of the life of St. Francis, by Abby Lang- 
don Alger. Boston: Roberts Brothers. pp. 228. $1.00.— “The little 
flowers are a series of legends which were collected some two hundred 
years after his death, having been handed down by word of mouth 
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until that time.” They are most charmingly told, in a style which well 
preserves their proper quaint naivef¢. The volume, which is a remark- 
ably handsome one, is strictly in keeping, down to its typographical 
details and its photographic copies of medizval pictures. 


Miss Curtis: A Sketch. By Kate Gannett Wells. Boston: Ticknor & 
Co. pp. 271.—“Aunt Curtis” is an elderly friend of the Cadwallader fam- 
ily, affectionate, faithful, and austere, in whom the tart quality is now and 
then exaggerated into caricature. Her life, however, has been a tragedy 
of conscience, of which the key is given in the vivid words of confession 
(pp 253-255) which make the crisis of the book: “It isn’t you who said 
it. It is I—to my own father. There he stood, thin, weak, old; his 
forehead seemed to denounce me; his eyes underneath it burned me- 
He had given all his life to others; it had killed my mother,— that was 
no matter; tHe world was to be helped, and he had helped east and west, 
north and south. He had been missionary and teacher, a wanderer and 
a farmer; and, in all, the burden of the Lord had been laid upon him. I, 
his child, could comprehend neither his personal devotion, nor his absorp- 
tion in causes, nor his interest in the conversion of others.” 


Bluffion. A Story of To-day. By Minot J. Savage.— Mr. Savage’s 
novel, in which he has made use of much of his own experience in grow- 
ing out of Orthodoxy into liberalism in religion, has been out of print 
for a number of years. It now appears in a second edition, which we 
are glad to see; for, of all Mr. Savage’s writings, we think this story, 
which, with all its artistic imperfections, is full of vital power, will most 
surely attract and help the large number of men and women groping 
after the larger truth in religion. (George H. Ellis.) 


The Fortunes of the Faradays is Miss Amanda M. Douglas's latest 
novel. It is fully up to the level of her previous works. In fact, we re- 
member none of the several we have read which seems equal to this. 
Miss Douglas does not quite hit the note of real life, but she is not far 
from it at her best. (Lee & Shepard). 


Paul and Christina. By Amelia E. Barr. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. pp. 227.—A tale of estrangement and reconciliation, composed with 
deep religious motive; being, with the stern scenery and hard, senten- 
tious dialect of the Shetland Islands, where the scene is laid, a com- 
panion piece (though quite unequal) to Jan Vedder's Wife. 


The Young Marooners. By F. R. Goulding.— Mr. Joel C. Harris, 
“Uncle Remus,” furnishes an introductory note to this story of advent- 
ure on the Florida coast, which we remember as one of the best boys’ 
books of twenty-five years ago. It is on the type of the Swiss Family 


Robinson, and fully deserves to be kept in circulation by a new edition. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
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Only a Year, and What it Brought, by Jane Andrews, is an excellent 
story for girls, relating the beauties of character which a year of effort » 
brought to a little foster mother. (Lee & Shepard.) 


Of other holiday books received, we note the following : — 


Bird talk: A Calendar of the Orchard and Wild-wood. By Adeline 
D. T. Whitney.— Imitative verse, with pretty marginal illustrations. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. pp. 34. $1.00.) 


Lyrics and Sonnets. By Edith M. Thomas. The same. Gilt top. 
$1.25.— In this little volume, we have been most attracted by the dozen 
or more pleasant reminiscences of studies in Greek poetry and legend. 


Story of the Old Willard House of Deerfield, Mass. By Catharine B. 
Yale.—The descriptions, the thick-set illustrations, and the bits of biog- 
raphy thrown in here and there make this thin, handsome quarto a very 
agreeable picture of the New England life of a century ago, or less, with 
its homely comfort, its pastoral cares, and its lavish neighborly hospital- 
ities. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 4to, pp. 24. $2.00.) 


RECENT FOREIGN BOOKS. 
Theology and Philosophy. 

Das Urchristenthum. By O. Pfleiderer. 

Dictionary of Christian Biography. Vol. IV. By William Smith, 
LL.D., and Henry Wace, D.D. 

Neuer Commentar iiber die Genesis. Von F. Delitzsch. 

Skizzen und Vorarbeiten. Heft III. Von J. Wellhausen. 

Concilien Geschichte. Bd. VIII. Von C. J. Hefele. (A continuation, 
to occupy three volumes, of Hefele’s great work on the Councils of the 
Church by Cardinal Hergenréther. The first seven volumes are now in 
process of revision by Prof. Knépfler. (Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder.) 

Lectures on the Book of Job. ByG. G. Bradley, Dean of Westminster. 

Christ or Ecclesiastes. Sermons by Rev. H. S. Holland. 

The Early Life of Jesus. By Stopford A. Brooke. 

Histoire des Idées Religieuses en Allemagne depuis le Milieu du 18° 
Siécle jusqu’é nos Jours. Par J. Lichtenberger. (Paris: Fischbacher.) 

Totemism. By J. G. Frazer, M. A. (Blacks.) 

The Cosmology of the Rig-Veda. By H. W. Wallis. (A valuable 
special study by a Hibbert scholar too soon deceased. Williams & 
Norgate.) 

The Heroic Enthusiast: An Ethical Poem. By Giordano Bruno. 
Part First. Translated by L. Williams. (Redway.) 

The Psalmist and the Scientist; or, the Modern Value of the Religious 
Sentiment. By George Matheson, D D. 

Hegelianism and Personality. By Prof. A. Seth. (An argument for 


personality against the Hegelian doctrine of its minor importance. 
Blackwood.) 
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History of the Christian Philosophy of Religion, from the Reformation 
to Kant. By B. Piinjer. English translation. (Clarks.) 

Aristotle’s Politics. With Introduction by W. L. Newman. 

Essays, Tracts, or Addresses: Moral and Religious. By F. W. Newman. 
(Vol. II. of his Miscellanies.) 

Faith and Conduct: An Essay on Verifiable Religion. (Macmillan.) 


History and Biography. 

Students’ English Church History. Third Period, 1717-1884. By 
Canon G. G. Perry. (Murray.) 

History of the Catholic Church of Scotland. In four volumes. By 
Alphonse Bellesheim, D.D. (Blackwood.) 

William I. and the German Empire. By G. Barnett Smith. (Samp- 
son Low.) 

The Makers of Venice. By Mrs. Oliphant. (Macmillan.) 

Elizabeth Gilbert and her Work for the Blind. By Frances Martin. 
(Macmillan.) 

George Sand. Par E. Caro. (Hachette.) 

What I Remember. By T. A. Trollope. (Bentley.) 

Personal Remembrances of Sir F. Pollock. (Macmillan.) 

Word Portraits of Famous Authors. Edited by Mabel E. Wotton. 
(Bentley.) ‘ 

Life of William Barnes, Poet and Philologist. By his daughter, 
Lucy E. Baxter, “ Leader Scott.” 

Johannes Brahms. By H. Deiters. Translated by Rosa Newmarch. 
(Unwin.) 

Apropos of M. de Lesseps’s autobiography, M. Renan is reported to 
have made the characteristic remark: “ You were born to pierce isth- 
muses, and antiquity would have made a myth of you!” 


Miscellaneous. 


Die Entwickeluog des Naturgefiihls. Von A. Biese. 

The Holy Land and the Bible: A Book of Scripture Illustrations 
gathered in Palestine. By C. Geikie, D.D. (Cassell.) 

Die Fronica: Ein Betrag zur Geschichte des Christusbildes im Mit- 
telalter. Von Karl Pearson. (Strasburg: Triibner.) 

Early Christian Symbolism in Great Britain and Ireland before the 
Thirteenth Century. The Rhind Lectures in Archwology for 1885. By 
J. Romilly Allen. (Whiting & Co., London.) 

Serpent worship, and Other Essays. By C. S. Wake. (Redway.) 

An Inquiry into Socialism. By Thomas Kirkup. (The article on 
Socialism in the Britannica, by Mr. Kirkup, is chiefly historical: this 
book examines its foundations. Longmans.) 

Tertium Quid: Chapters on Various Disputed Questions. By Ed- 
mund Gurney. . 
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Studies in the Poetry of Robert Browning. By James Fotheringham. 
(Kegan Paul.) 

English Newspapers. Chapters in the History of Journalism. By 
H. R. Fox Bourne. (Chatto.) 

Essays, chiefly in Poetry. By Aubrey de Vere. (Macmillan.) 

Transcripts and Studies. By Prof. E. Dowden. (Kegan Paul.) 

Educational Ends. By Sophie Bryant, D.Sc. (Longmans.) 

Tuscan Studies and Sketches. By Leader Scott. (Unwin.) 

The Sentence: A Drama. By Augusta Webster. (Unwin.) 

Canute, and a Cup of Water. By Michael Field. 

Ulysses, or Scenes and Studies in Many Lands. By W. G. Palgrave. 
(Macmillan.) 


RECENT AMERICAN BOOKS. 


The Gnostics and their Remains. By C. W. King, M.A. (A valuable 
treatise on the archeology of Gnosticism, by an M.A. of Cambridge, Eng- 
land : the first edition was published twenty-three years ago. Putnams.) 

A History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages. By H.C. Lea. (The 
first volume of this great history, as it is sure to be, coming from the 
author of Sacerdotal Celibacy and Superstition and Force, treats of 
the origin and organization of the Inquisition. The two remaining 
volumes, soon to be issued, will discuss the Inquisition in the Several 
Lands of Christendom, and Special Fields of Inquisitorial Activity. 
Harpers.) 

Modern Cities and their Religious Problems. By Rev. S. L. Loomis. 
(Baker-Taylor Co.) 

Comparative Physiology and Psychology. By S. V. Clevenger, M.D. 
(Jansen, McClurg & Co.) 

Sobriquets and Nicknames. By A. R. Frey. (Ticknor.) 

Wealth and Progress. A critical examination of the Labor Problem. 
By George Gunton. (Mr. Gunton finds “the most, if not the only, feasible 
means for enlarging the social opportunities of the masses” to be “a uni- 
form eight hour system and a half-time school system for all working 
children under sixteen years of age.” Apple‘on.) 

Origins of the English People and of the English Language. By Jean 
Roemer, LL.D. (A compilation from the best authorities, containing 
an especially full treatment of the French sources of modern English. 
Appleton.) 

Egyptian Archeology. By G. Maspero, D.C.L. (With two hundred 
and ninety-nine illustrations. “A picturesque, vivacious, and highly 
original volume,” says the translator, Miss Amelia B. Edwards, herself 
an authority in Egyptology; “as delightful as if it were not learned, and 
as instructive as if it were dull.” Putnams.) 

Life and Letters of Charles Darwin. With an Autobiographical 
Chapter. Edited by his son, Francis Darwin. In two volumes. [To 
be noticed at length.] (Appleton.) 
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NOTEWORTHY ARTICLES IN THE PERIODICALS. 


NOVEMBER. 
The Progress of the Masses. (Westminster Review.) 


Was there a Real Saint Anthony? By Canon Farrar. (Contemporary Review.) 


La Philosophie et les Sciences. Par J. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire. (Revue des Deux 
Mondes. November 15.) 


The Latest Phase of French Socialism. By M. Kaufmann. (National Review.) 


DECEMBER. 
Life and Letters of Charles Darwin. By Archibald Geikie. (Contemporary Re- 
view.) 

Count Tolstof. By Matthew Arnold. (Nineteenth Century.) 


JANUARY. 
The Great Pyramid. (Scribner.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From Ticknor & Co., Boston. 
Fools of Nature. A Novel. By Alice Brown. Price $1.50. 
Miss Cartis. A Sketch. By Kate Gannett Wells. Price $1.25. 


From Geo. H. Ellis, Boston. 


Science and Immortality. The Christian Register Symposium. Revised and 
enlarged. Edited and reviewed by Samuel J. Barrows. Cloth, 75 cts.; paper, 50 cts. 
Social Equilibrium and Other Problems, Ethical and Religious. y George 
Batchelor. Price $1.50. 
From Roberts Brothers, Boston. 


In His Name. A Story of the Waldenses Seven Hundred Years Ago. By Edward 
E. Hale. With Llustrations by G. P. Jacomb-Hood, R.A. Price $1.00. 
Lulu’s Library. By Louisa M. Alcott. Price $1. 00. 


. 


From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


Benjamin Franklin as a Man of Letters. By J. B. McMaster. (American Men of 
Letters.) Price $1.25. 


From Ginn & Co., Boston. 


Washington and his Country. Being Irving’ 8 Life of Washington abridged and 
continued by John Fiske. 


Rob Roy. By Sir Water Scott. Notes and Glossary by D. H. M. 
Resumo da Historia do Brazil. Pela Professora Mari G. L. de Andrade. 


From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


The Fortunes of the Faradays. By san) M. Douglas. Price $1.50. 
Only a Year. By Jane Andrews. Price $1. 


A Bunch of Violets gathered by Irene aoe. Price $3. 75. 
Golden Miniature Series. 6 vols. Price 50 cts. each. 


The Art of Projecting: A Manual of Experimentation. By A. E. Dolbear. Price 
$1.50. 


Vocal and Action Language, > E. N. Kirby. Price $1.25. 
Baker’s Humorous Speaker. Edited by George M. Baker. Price $1.00. 


The Bridal of Triermain, By Sir Walter Scott. With designs by Percy Mac- 
Quoid, R.I. Price $3.50. 


From Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 


The Young Marooners on the Florida Coast; or, Robert and Harold. Ry F. R. 
Goulding. With Introduction by Joel Chandler Harris (“Uncle Remus”). Price 


$1.25. 
Paul and Christina. By Amelia E. Barr. Price $1.00.—For sale by Laughton, 
Macdonald & Co. 
From D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
Our Heredity from God. Consisting of Lectures on Evolution. By E. P. Powell. 


Price $1.75. 
From Legget Brothers, New York. 
Whatever Is, Was. By George A. Young. 


From Charles A. Bates, Indianapolis. 
Recitations for Christmas. Selected by Margaret Holmes. Price 25 cts. 


Williams & Norgate, London. 


The Christian Reformer, A Monthly Magazine of Liberal Religious Thought and 
Life. Price 1 shilling. 





